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INTRODUCTION 

This is a report o£ an Institute 
series which was provided in Indiana 
with Adult Basic Education funds for 
counselors of educationally disadvan~ 
taged adults. 

The central purpose of the report 
is to inform the reader of the ration- 
ale, structure, content, and evaluation 
of the Institute. The Institute was 
designed with a series of sessions on 
behalf of meeting the needs of adults 
who are in some way disadvantaged by 
an educational deficiency. The pro- 
grams were planned to provide informa- 
tion, affect orientation, and enlist 
the support of public school counselors. 



Another purpose of this report is to provide a pattern, at least of 
departure for future institutes related to this topic. Current insight has 
increasingly shown the adult to be an educable, socialized, humanized indi- 
vidual. Since the changing taxonomy of public school education is bringing 
about broader programs of education, educators and administrators will sure- 
ly strive for the involvement of guidance and counseling as a key facet for 
adults in the education program of the public school. 

The inter-professional communication via this report may be one way to 
provide a broad team approach to support the inclusion of counseling as an 
integral part of any education program for adults. 

Appreciation is hereby expressed for the cooperation, extensive efforts, 
and interest of each person idio provided support for these institutes, whether 
by his attendance as a participant or as a consultant for a specialized task. 
We believe their work will be significant in this developmental period of 
adult education. 




Rose Mary Pattison 

State Director — Adult Basic Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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FOREWORD 



The Division of Adult Education of the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction with the cooperation of the Division of Pupil Person- 
nel and Guidance provided a special state-wide training program for cwn- 
selors of adults in the public school setting. This program ws 
to support the efforts of local school corporations in providing a strong 
base for the extension and/or strengthening of education programs for 

adults. 

Both the current Acts of Congress and emphases by educators reflect 
national awareness of the need for the provision of eduMtlonal wortani- 
tles in the local schools for adults. In Indiana, according to 
census. 54.3 percent of the adults over age 25 have less than an eighth 
grade education. Educators in Indiana are meeting this c^llenge by pro- 
viding educational programs for persons of all ages idio wish to return to 

school. 

Counseling at the proper level is vitally 
programs. It should be an integral part of the recruitmrat, placement, 
reSntion, and f^low-up efforts. A large number of individuals 
years of age are retulRing to school. Since most counselor’s education 
is aimed at youngsters, this specUl program was to facilitate the under- 
standings and skills necessary for working with adults. 

THIS INSTITUTE SERIES WAS FOR ALL SCHOOL COONSEIORS AND PROS PE C TIV E 
COUNSELORS WH ET H ER OR NOT THERE WAS A PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THEIR 

SCHOOL AT THAT TIME. 

The Division of Adult Education received idiole -hearted support from 
Dr. Nunney in the U.S. Office of Education for this series of Institutes, 
and nationally known guidance and educator personnel were employed to 
execute the program. 

Participants included persons who were currently counseling or inter- 
ested in counseling with adults, those who presently met state counselor 
certifi^'ation requirements, and those idio could earn a counseling cert 
cate within a reasonable length of time. 

Sites were chosen with considerations for economy, convenience, and 
in order to reach counselors in as many areas of the state as possible. 

The Spring Sessions and Fall Sessions were held in three different loca- 
tions of Ae state as follows: Notre Dame University, ^tre Dai«. 

for participants from the northern part of the state; MUnapolis, I^^na. 
for the counselors from central Indiana; and Spring Mill SMte Park, Hit- 
chell. Indiana, for counselors from the southern part of Indiana. The Inter 
current Institute held at Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana, was a one- 
week residencial Institute. Participants for the Inter-current iMtitute 
program were selected from those who attended one of the two y pr ng 
Sessions. 

Funding for this Institute Series was provided through the Adult 
Basic Education allocation for the State of Indiana for Fiscal Year 1967, 
under Public Law 89-750, **The Adult Education Act of 1966. 
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PROPOSAL 

FOR 

INSTITUTE FOR COUNSELORS 
OF 

EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 



The proposal which follows was used by the Director o£ Adult 
Basic Education and the institute committee and sta££. It served to help 
in the general organization, development, and planning o£ the Institute 
£or Counselors o£ educationally Disadvantaged Adults. 

The proposal also served as a subjective guide for the planning 
and implementation of the programs within the framework of the objectives 



of the Institute. 
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PROPOSAL 

for 

INSTITUTE FOR COUNSELORS 
of 

EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 

TITLE: Orientation and Training of School Counselors for Meeting the 

Counseling Needs of Educationally Disadvantaged Adults. 

SPONSORING AGENCY: Department of Public Instruction 

Division of Adult Education 

COOPERATING AGENCY: Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance 

227 State House 
Indianapolis » Indiana 46204 

PURPOSE: This project will provide the counselors with information and 

experiences designed to facilitate the understandings and skills 
necessary for counseling educationally deprived adults. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

1. To provide counselors with a deeper understanding of the 
psychological 9 sociological, cultural, and educational needs 
of under-educated adults. 

2. To provide counselors with the techniques of interviewing, 
recruiting, retaining, testing, evaluation and follow-up 
procedures needed for working with under-educated adults. 

3. To provide counselors with practicum experiences in counseling 
with under-educated adults. 

4. To promote further interest among school counselors for the 
tremendous need of the under— educated adult for counseling 
flTid to make them aware of the counselor's responsibility in 
relation to this need. 

5. To promote the above four objectives geographically in such a 
way as to provide sources of active support for the future 
development and extension of Adult Basic Education progras». 

NEED FOR THE PROJECT: 

In 1964, the Congress of the United States provided monies to Offer 
a bold and new type of educational program for adults. Specifically, this 
Act (Public Law 88-452) provided money to the states for an elementary 
level educational program for adults to combat the problem of illiteracy 
and functional illiteracy in the United States. 
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Currently the responsibility to provide this "second chance" for 
adults has been placed dlr*.N--ly in the U.S. Office of Education by the 
Adult Education Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-750) to be administered through the 
official state educational agencies in partnership with the legal local 
public school systems. 

A search of 1960 census figures reveals the following information: 

In this nation there are: 

- 3,000,000 totally illiterate persons over age 18 of whom 1/3 are 
in the labor force; 

- 11,000,000 persons who have not completed the sixth grade; 

- 23,000,000 with less than eight years of schooling; 

- 60,000,000 Americans who have completed less than twelve years of 

schooling. \ 

In Indiana there are: 

- 1,385,371 (54. 3X) adults over age 25 with less than high school 
education. 

- 868,323 adults over age 25 with less than 8th grade education. 

- 123,795 adults over age 25 with less than 5th grade education. 

In the current year, fiscal 1967, the amount of Federal funds 
available to Indiana does not permit an unlimited expansion into Adult 
Basic Education programs by local school districts. 

Since provisions in the Act of Congress indicate that proportionately 
more money will be forthcoming in succeeding years for Adult Basic 
Education, it is important to establish a receptive climate or base for 
this "new" effort among local educational personnel. 

Adult Basic Education Programs in general do not include adequate 
provision for the broad counseling needs of the under— educated adult. 

These adults need personal counseling as well as counseling for apparent 
educational needs. 

In order to identify, recruit, and retain the educationally deficient 
adult in a formal learning program, guidance, encouragement, and 
understanding are necessary. 

ASSUMPTIONS: 

For the purposes of this project it is assumed that: 

1. Many public schools are offering disadvantaged adults opportunities 
to continue their education. 

2. Counselors in the public schools were trained to work with young 
children and adolescents - they have probably had little training 
in working with the educationally disadvantaged adults. 
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3. Disadvantaged adults have far different counseling needs than 
school youngsters. 

*■ s-„“r^s‘-s’:r: rrs^i “= » 

part of the educational programs for adults. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS: 

This project will develop f tS^ts 

skills by which the counselor iheir life 

“fle^f'^ht'^dui^ ^ bfco^e «,re independent participating 

citizens in today’s society. 

-MS" 

of their handicaps, their needs, and opportunlti . 

^thXp"bl»s"ofret^^^ 

procedures . 



PROJECT PROCEDURE: 

This project will involve three different sessions for the counselor 
enrollees: 



1. Spring- Institute Sessions 

2. One week Summer Institute 

3. Fall- Institute Sessions 



for 30 applicants 






SPRIMC IHSTITOTE SESSIONS 



The Spring Institute sessions will be three two-dsy seninsrs held 
respectively in the northern • centrsl* end southern psrts of the Stste 
of Indisns. These two-dsy seninsrs will be plsnned to include counselors 
from ell school corporations in Indiana. Enrollees in the Suaner 
Institute will be selected participant-applicants from the Spring Institute 

sessions. 

The progran for the Spring Institute sessions will: 

1. Provide inforaation 

2. Survey the philosophy and objectives of adult basic education 

3. Seek to develop within the participants a cognizance of 
counselor^ducator responsibility and the need for greater 

end involvsxnt with the under-educated adults. 

These sessions will also be designed to give counselors a preview 
of the problens they will find When counseling disadvantaged adults and 
provide then with sone knowledge of how to help these individuals. 

All enrollees attending the first session will be pre-tested for 
knowledge of and attitudes toward the target group. 

QHE-WEEK IHTER-CURREHT IHSTITOTE 

The one-week Institute will be a residential seninar held at Ball 
State University, Huncie, Indiana. 

The Institute will be conducted on the following fomat: 

Homings - Lectures, plus enrollee participation (discussion) 
in the following areas: 

Elenentary education for the educationally deprived adult% 

Educational Sociology applicable to the educationally 
deprived adult. 

Social psychology applicable to the educationally deprived 
adult. 

Counseling infonation and techniques applicable to the 
educationally deprived adult. 

Afternoon and evening - 

Counseling sessions with educationally deprived adults - the 
practicun experiences will be concerned with such area as 
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■otlvatlon - placeaent - follow-through - attitude - 
referral - and probleaa aaaoclated with and aodlflcatlon 
of behavior pattern of such Indlviduala. 

Counseling Tape review and Consultation - with practicuu 
supervisors. 

Seuinars on specific topics related to education of 
educationally deprived adults and of priaary Interest 
to counselors particpating in basic education prograus. 

TALL IHSTITOTE SESSIOHS 



The Fall Institute sessions will consist of three two-day seainars 
held respectively in the saae locations as the Spring Institute sessions 
and will Involve the sane participants as the Spring Institute sessions. 

The Fall Institute sessions will consist of a couhlnatlon of groi^ 
discussions and lectures. They will create optlaal opportunities for 
the assiailation of previous Institute experiences into a configuration 
which has personal significance to participants. The following areas 
will receive priaary eaphasis: 

- The place of guidance and counseling in the adult basic education 
prograa. 

- The interrelationships of counselors with faculty, adainistratlon, 
and the cosannity. 

- Practical experiences of counselors in adult basic education. 

- The future of guidance and counseling in adult basic education. 

SELECnOH OF PABTTCIPAHTS 

The participants in this project will all be counselors in the pid>lic 
schools or individuals idw are eligible to be counselors in the adult basic 
education prograas in the State of Indiana. Each applicant's eligibility 
will be verified by the local school siq>erlntendent. 

The participants idio attend the Spring and Fall Institute sessions will 
be selected froa the applicants described above. Froa this groiq> a Halted 
nusber will be accepted for attendance at the Inter-current Institute. The 
first preference here will be to those whose participation would aost likely 
be positively reflected in the laproveaent of Adult Basic Education PrograM. 
Those counselors accepted for Sprinu <«&d Fall Institute participation will 
be froa those individuals who by attending the Spring Institute session agree 
to also be participants in the Fall Institute sessions. These individuals 
will aost likely be qualified to attend the Institute, but nay for personal 
reasons not be able to participate in the intense one-week susner project. 
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Tlie participants who attend the Inter-current Institute will be selected as 
those applicants who will hopefully benefit the aost frou such a study in 
depth. They will be selected by a coHdttee coaposed of the Director of the 
Pupil Personnel and Guidance, the Director of the Adult Basic Education 
P^graa two counselor educators who will be involved in the snaaer 
institute. 

Application for adaission to both the Spring and Fall Institute 
sessions and the Institute is to be aade through the Division of Adult 
Education, State Departaent of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

PBOVISIOMS FOR OPALITT OF PROJECT 

The staff aenbers to be used in this project will all be of professional 
raids, within their respective institutions of higher learning or recognised 
leadera in the field of adult education or guidance. Pre-planning and 
consultation with these Individuals will be necessary for the project's 
developaent toward the overall purpose and to provide linkage and 
continuity of both prograa content and the siqpporting group actlvltlea. 

PBOVlSKMi FOR PEOGKAM EVALOATIOH AMD FOLIOIMJP 

Both the enroUeea of the Inter-current Institute and the 
cognselors who attend only the Spring and Fall sessions will be tested 
by situational tests to detendne their perception of the role of 
counselors of educationally disadvantaged adulta. 

1. 50-100 iteas - iteas to be developed by participants. 

i 

2. In all probability a vocabulary aastery teat of terns used 
in this field (naz. 50 itens) 

3. Alan possible use of the standardized test — "A Study of Values 
by Gordon, Allport, and Vernon. 

An effort will be aade to detendne: 

1. Whether or not the counselors who attend only the Spring 

mnA Fall sessions reflect any change in their approach toward 
working with the target group. 

2. Whether or not those counselors idio also attended the longer 
and aore intense Institute reflected the gain of a greater 
degree of insi^ta, understan ding a , and skills for working 
with the adult learners than did the counselors iHio attended 
only the two-day session. 

This pre- and poat- neasureaent of the participant'a perception 
and knowledge of and attitudes toward the adult learner will be throu^ 
the use of an approved attitude acale developed and/or secured for this 
purpose. The services of a profesaienal in d iv idual s ki lled in the area 
of testing will be utilized. 



Heasures will also be enployed to provide a final overall evaluation 
of the total program probably by the use of unsigned structured Instruments 
and Informal canvassing of opinions and comments both from the counselor 
participants and the Institute staff administrators. 

Recommendations for the structure and content of such possible 
future projects trill also be solicited by means of the above methods. 



RESOURCES AND FACILITIES 

The Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance and the Division of 
Adult Education of the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction 
have made preliminary arrangements at the Center for Continuing Education, 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana for the Spring and Fall 
Institute sessions for Northern Indiana. Slmiliar arrangements were 
made in Indianapolis, Indiana^ and at the Inn in Spring Mill State 
Park, Nltchell, Indiana, for slmiliar sessions to be conducted in 
central and southern Indiana respectively. 

The above locations have available facilities established for 
residential conferences of this nature. 

Supporting services and facilities which are available in the 
named locations or idiich will be provided include library materials, 
film laboratories, counseling facilities, conventional teaching aids, 
hand-out materials, and rooms for small group sessions as needed. 



r 




GOLDEN I. IAN6DON — Augusta College, Augusta, Georgia 

Dr. Langdon served as the lead consultant througihout this Institute-series. 
His contributions were valuable to the planning of the specific content and 
nature of the aaterlal presented as well as in the presentation and laplei^ntatlon 

of the progress. 
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PROGRAM - SCHEDULES 



for 

INSTITUTES FOR COUNSELORS 
OF 

EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 



Tho iioxf fow P&R68 confaln ft&o following Ifonss 

PfQgymn for Spring Institute Sessions on the dates and in 
the locations as Indicated: 

April 7-8 — Northern Indiana 

Notre Dane, Indiana 

April 14-15 — Central Indiana 

Indianapolis • India n a 

April 21-22 — Southern Indiana 

Mitchell, Indiana 



2* Tentative Prograni Schedule for Inter— current Institute* 
Report of Inter-current Institute, held at Ball State 
University on June 25-30, 1967* 



3. Program for Fall Institute Sessions on the dates and in 
the locations as indicated: 

October 20-21 — Northern Indiana 

Notre Dame, Indiana 

Nbvenber 3— 4 — Central Indiana 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

November 10—11— Southern Indiana 

Mitchell, Indiana 
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PROGRAM 



First of two-day Session - Spring » 1967 

FRIDAY MDRMING ; 

8:30 — Registration 

April 7- 8 — Notre Dame, Indiana 
April 14-15 — Indianapolis, Indiana 
April 21-22 — Mitchell, Indiana 



9:00 — Welcome 


Walter Penrod 


INSTITUTE PURPOSE & OBJECTIVES 


Sparkle Crowe 


SURVEY OF PARTICIPANTS 


Joseph Payne 


10:30 — Reaction & Response — Coffee 


Fred Croft 
Gerald Quinn 


ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN INDIANA 
12:00 — Lunch Break 


Rose Mary Pattison 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON: 

1:00 — PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNDER-EDUCATED: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 

2:30 — Break - Coffee and Discussion 


Golden I. Langdon 


THEORETICAL BASES FOR COUNSELING 
EDUCATIONALLY DEFICIENT ADULTS 


Golden I. Langdon 


Discussion of Expense reimbursement 
procedure and distribution of Forms 
to participants 

*■.30 — Dinner Break 

FRIDAY EVENING: 


Rose Mary Pattison 


7:00 — ROLE-PLAYING demonstrations and small 
group work — counseling approaches* 


Joseph Hollis 
Earl Ricksecker 
John Craddock 
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PROGRAM 

Second of two-day Sessions - Spring, 1967 



SATURDAY MORNING ; 

8:00 — Convene 

INDIVIDUAL & GROUP APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES Roger Axford 

9:30 ~ Break - Coffee & Discussion 

INFORMATION NEEDS OF THE UNDER-EDUCATED Golden I. Langdon 
ADULT 

EFFECTIVE USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES Jack Bobay 

12:00 — Lunch Break 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON ; 

1:00 — Convene 

Participants turn in reimbursement claim 
Forms and Q— Sort Record Sheets 

PANEL FORUM: AMALGAM OF COUNSELING SERVICES 



Joseph W. Hollis - Moderator 
John R. Craddock - Moderator 



Panel Members: 



Harold Bell Richard Stafford 

Doris Miller Virginia Stitle 

Marion Alley Louise Joyner 



SUMMARY AMD EVALUATION 



Rose Mary Pattlson 



3:00 — Adjourn 
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WORKSHOP FOR COUNSELORS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
June 25-30, 1967, Kltselman Conference Center 
Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 

Co-Directors: Dr. John Craddock & Dr. Joseph Hollis 

TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 



SUNDAY EVENING : 

6:00 — Dinner 

7:00 — Purpose - Orientation - Opening Remarks 

John R. Craddock Rose Mary Pattison 

Joseph W. Hollis Donald Whitehead 

MONDAY - THURSDAY - MORNINGS : 

8:30 — Lectures, Panels, and Group Discussions 

Monday : Helen Somson Wednesd ay: Helen Sornson 

Tuesday : John Pole Thursdf.y : John Pole 

Friday : John Pole 

10:00 — Break 

10:15 — Lectures Panels and Group Discussions 



Monday : Peter Cacavas Wednesday : Peter Cacavas 

Tuesday : Peter Cacavas Thursday : Helen Somson 

Friday : John Craddock & Joseph Hollis 



AFTERNOONS: 


1:00 — 


GROUP I 


GROUP II 


GROUP III 




Tapes 
Bob Hayes 


Study 


Seminar 
John Pole 


3:00 — 


Seminar 


Counseling 


Tapes 




Helen Sornson Ray Gale* 


Earl Rlcksecker 


EVENINGS: 


6:30 — 


Counseling 
Bob Hayes 


Seminar 
Peter Cacavas 


Study 


8:00 — 


Study 


Tapes 
Ray Gale 


Counseling 
Earl Rlcksecker* 




*Mr. Whitehead will work with 


all three Groups. 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON : 

1:00 ~ JOINT MEETING OF GROUPS I, II, & III 

Joseph Hollis it John Craddock 



3:00 — Adjourn 
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program 



First of two-day follow-up Session - Fall, 1967 



FRIDAY MORNING ; 

8; 00 — Orientation of Newcomers 



Golden I. Langdon 



8:30 — Registration 

October 20-21 ~ Notre Dame, Indiana 
November 3- 4 — Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 10-11 ~ Mitchell, Indiana 



9:00 ~ ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT ~ IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE SECOND MILE 



Walter J. Penrod 
Sparkle Crowe 



OVERVIEW OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN 
INDIANA 



Rose Mary Pattison 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN ACTION 



10:30 — FILM: ”I Couldn’t Sign Ity Name” 

AUDIENCE REACTION 



Earl Rlcksecker 



RESPONSE: Adult Basic Education Students from Local 

Current Classes in Indiana 

Northern Indiana ~ Lewis Powell, Director, 

South Bend, Indiana 

Central Indiana ~ Donald Coleman, Director, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Southern Indiana ~ Newton Hatfield, Director, 

Jeffersonville, Indiana 



12:00 — Lunch Break 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON ; 

2:00 — FOCUS ON FEELINGS 

Forum: Robert Hayes -- Moderator 

Earl Rlcksecker H. Mason Atwood 
Golden I. Langdon Fred Croft 

3 ; 15 Discussion of Expense Reimbursement 

3:30 — Coffee Break 
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PROGRAM 



First of two-day follow-up Session - Fall* 1967 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON ! (Cont . ) 

4j 00 — DISCUSSION OF ATTITUDE INVENTORY Joseph C. Payne 

(Follow-through from Spring Sessions) 

5:00 — Dinner Break 

FRIDAY EVENING : 

7:00 ~ THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO ADULT BASIC 

EDUCATION John R* Craddock 

8:00 — THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH . . . (cont.) 

Small Group Sessions John R. Craddock 

H. Mason Atwood 



PROGRAM 

Second of two-day follow-up Session - Fall, 1967 
SATURDAY MORNING : 

gjOO — FILM: "The Power of the Poor” Joseph Luten 

Discussion - Audience Reaction 

9:30 — Coffee Break 

9:50 ~ THE 3-D CONCEPT IN INFORMATION PROCESSES Joseph Hollis 
11:30 — Lunch Break 



SATURDAY AFTERNOON : 

1:00 ~ Plenary Session 

Participants submit reimbursement claim Forms 
and completed Attitude Survey Forms 

1:15 ~ THE COUNSELOR’S DILEMMA Golden I. Langdon 
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PROGRAM 



Second of two-day follow-up Session - Fall, 1967 



SATURDAY AFTERNOON ; (Cont . ) 

2:00 — SUMMATION AND A LOOK TO THE FUTURE Rose Mary Pattlson 

2:30 — Adjourn 

"Hasta La Vista" 

"AS WE THINK OF TODAY -- IT IS THE ENDING OF 
YESTERDAY, AND THE BEGINNING OF TOMORROW." 



JOSEPH W. HOLLIS and JOHN R. CRA] 






co-directors of the inter-current 



Institate, ate revlening Aiult Basic Education ■aterials which were selected 
and wfd » available in the classroon thioughout the week of the inter-current 
residential institute# 
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REPORT 

OF 

INTER-CURRENT INSTITUTE FOR COUNSELORS 

OF 

ADULT IN BASIC EDDC/TION 



INTRODUCTION 



A one-week Inter-current Institute Program was conducted by Ball 
State University for counselors of adults id&o have less than an eighth 
grade education. The Institute was designed as an integral part of the 
total program, but for a selected nuaber of counselors who h^ partici- 
pated in the Spring Institutes. 

The Inter-current Institute was plumed to provide the depth 
believed to be needed and then effort was made to determine if it made 
any difference in enrollees as compared to those who participated only 
in the two-day Instltues. 



RELATTOWSHTP TO THE TOTAL PROGRAM 

Ball State University was asked by the Division of Adult Education 
of the State Department of Public Instruction to offer this one-week 
residential training program. Through the Office of Extended Services 
a contractual arrangement was made. The Institute was held during the 
week of June 25 through 30, 1967, at the Kltselman Conference Center 
at Ball State. The participants were housed and fed at the Center andf 
a major portion of the instructional program conducted there. 

The faculty of the Inter-current Institute was an integral part 
of the Spring and Fall institute programs. The two co-directors. Dr. 
John Craddock Dr. Joseph Hollis, were active in p l a nnin g and 
developing the program from its conception to completion. Other staff 
of the Inter-current Institute were also involved in the Spring and 
Fall programs. 

The Inter-current Institute was different from the Spring and Fall 
Institutes in that if offered more intensive involvement through oppor- 
tunities to interact directly with Adult Basic Education students. 

The e^»hasls was on the counselor's role as he works with the student. 
The didactic work in the Inter-current Institute placed emphasis on the 
psychological sociological factors impinging upon Adult Basic 
Education. This Institute was not completely separate nor totally 
different from the two-day institutes, but designed to serve as an 
intensification of the two-day sessions. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE INTER-CURRENT INSTITDTE 

The Inter-current Institute, in addition to expanding the experiences 
of the two-day Institutes, had these specific objectives: 

a. To provide counselors irith a deeper understanding of the 
psychological, sociological, cultural, and educational needs 
of undereducated adults. 

b. To provide counselors with interviewing techniques for working 
with undereducated adults. 

c. To inprove counselor's understanding of sociological differences 
between the undereducated adult and individuals exhibiting 
middle class standards. 

d. To assist counselors in understanding psychological differences 
as well as the sociological differences. 

e. To provide counselors with direct confrontation with Adult Basic 
Education students in a school setting. 

f . To sharpen the differences in the role and function of an 
elementary education for adults in co^Mirison with children. 

g. To create an awareness on the part of counselors of the 
numerous differences that exist between counseling adults 

anA counseling youth; some of the differences existing because 
of crystallized value systems in adults as collared to child- 
ren and youth. 



ASSPMPTIOHS 



In establishing the format of the Inter-current Institute the co- 
directors made basic assumptions which were fu nd a m e n tal in the plan nin g 
of the program e"d the selection of the faculty. These were as follows: 

a. Participants in the Institute will have had counselor preparation 
for working with children and youth, but very little preparation 
for working with educationally disadvantaged adults. 

b. Educationally disadvantaged adults will have needs necessitating 
unique and different counseling skills from those for the 
average middle class teenager. 

c. Counselors can make a sr^ater change in their attitudes, 
value, skills, and understandings of Basic Education Students 
if the counselors are provided an opportunity to work directly 
with such students. 
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d. The Adult Basic Education student has many value systeas and 
an interdisciplinary approach toward understanding him will 
be more beneficial for the counselor. 

e. Research studies are not comprehensive enough to show the one 
best way to work with Adult Basic Education students in a 
counseling relationship, but faculty and participants together 
may explore some possibilities which would be effective. 

f. For counselors to function adequately as mend>ers of a school 
team, the counselor needs to be introduced to the materials, 
curriculum and techniques with which the Adult Basic Education 
student will be working. 



PARTICIPAMTS 

The participants in the Inter-current Institute were public 
school employees and eligible to be counselors in the Adult Basic Education 
program in Indiana. Each had been a participant in one of the Spring, 
two-day institutes. Indications of interest in further training were 
elicited at the Spring institutes and application forms mailed to 
potential participants from the Division of Adult Education. Eighteen 
persons were selected by a committee composed of the Director of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance, the Director of Adult Basic 
Education and the co-directors of the Inter-current Institute. Of 
these, fifteen were in actual attendance. 



PUBLICITY 



The publicity for the Inter-current Institute was part of the 
total publclty releases from the State Department of Public Instruction 
on the Institute program. It included letters to all school corporations 
throughout the State. In addition. Ball State University made publicity 
releases regarding each individual student to the counselor's home town 
paper as well as general releases. Other mailings of an informational 
nature were also sent to the selected participants^ 



FACULTY AND COHSULTAliTS 

The staff of the Inter-current Institute consisted of the two 
CO— directors , one full-time Adult Basic Education siq>arvlsor, two 
representatives from the State Department of Public Instruction and two 
professors from other Universities who served as consultants. 

The Institute staff, with the exception of Hr. Whitehead, the Adult 
Basic Education supervisor, were all on part-time status. The co- 
directors shared time so that one was always on hand. The two State 
Department representatives and consultants from other Universities 
were present for the primary purpose of becoming involved thus assuring 
continuity to the institute series — Spring, Summer and Fall. 
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LIVING AND HOUSING ACCOMODATIONS 



The Kltselnan Conference Center at Ball State University provided 
housing and meals. The didactic portion of the program, seminars and 
gifoup discussions were also conducted at the Center. All meals were 
served in the dining room at small tables to encourage discussion. 
During morning and afternoon breaks, coffee and snacks were provided 
unH an evening snack was available after the class activities. 



PROGRAM FOBHAT 

The program began with dinner on Sunday evening, June 25, and 
terminated at 3:00 p.m. on Friday, June 30. 

During each day, the program was divided into three blocks of 
time. A morning block of time from 3:30 to 11:45 consisted of two 
sessions with lectures, panels, group discussions and films, and a 
noon session from 11:45 until 1:00 Included the lunch hour with 
enrollees informally discussing problems with faculty as they ate. 

The afternoon block of time was divided into three sessions and 
conducted for three groups. Afternoon sessions for Group I allowed 
enrollees to play tapes and select parts of the tapes for discussion 
with the group leaders. Dr. Hayes and Dr. Sornson, in a seminar session. 
Group II had opportunity to listen to their own tapes made from counseling 
sessions with Adult Basic Education students or look over educational 
materials in a study session. From 2:30 until 4:00 p.m. , this group 

a counseling session with adults in the Ihtncie Adult Basic Education 
program under the leadership of Dr. Gale and Mr. Whitehead. Group III 
had seminar from 1:00 until 2:30 p.m. with Dr. Pole and a tape session 
from 2:30 until 4:00 p.m. led by Dr. Ricksecker. 

The evening block of time was also divided into two sessions. 

Group I in the first session after dinner worked with Adult Basic 
Question students under the leadership of Dr. Hayes and Mr. Whitehead 
and a study session from 8:00 until 9:30 p.m. Group II was with Dr. 
Cacavas in seminar from 6:30 until 8:00 p.m. and a tape session with Dr. 
Gale followed. Group III used the first part of the evening in a 
study session and the latter part of the evening was spent with Dr. 
Ricksecker in counseling Adult Basic Education students. 

In this way, each day each participant had two didactic sessions, 
a seminar, a counseling session, a tape session, and a study period. 

Each enrollee had opportunity to work in five different faculty-staffed 
sessions and with a minimum of three different faculty members each 
day. (As indicated on Program Format, page 13. 



PROGRAM CONTENT 

The content of the Institute was by necessity condensed, and 
selection had to be made of those topics, areas, and materials which 
were directly related to the objectives of the Institute. 
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Content areas were identified under the typical discipline areas 
of psychology, sociology, social psychology, counseling, elements^ 
education, adult education, and Informational communication. ™ 

utilized to assist the participants in gaining materials most applicable 

to Adult Basic Education. 



DAILY SCHEDULE 

(For Sample of Dally Specific Time Plan, see page 13. 

During the Institute, the enrollees were given opportunity to 
examine, use and Interact with material and people fr^ the . 

disciplines. Some areas were deleted because the staff felt the enrollees 
had skill in these areas, and others which could have been presented 
were not offered because of the time element. Participants were 
assisted in learning skills and techniques peculiarly applicable to 
counseling undereducated adults. 

Faculty members were primarily concerned with helping counselors 
to gain a better understanding of and examining their own abilities 
and attitudes in working with undereducated adults. „ 

was on the creation of an openness and awareness of additional informa o 
rather than on trying to cover all aspects of Adult Basic Education. 



methods of presentation 

Methods of presentation varied from one session to the next and 
often more than one method was used within a given session. Lectures 
were Illustrated by films, projectors, chalk boards, etc. 

In the morning sessions panels and forums were also used, toe 
panel of community resource people consisted of Dave Metzgar, Delaware 
Probation Officer, Bob Foster, Director of Delaware County Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and Gene Petty, Personnel Director of Warner 
Gear Company, toe of the morning sessions was a presentation of Adult 
Basic Education instructional materials. 

Informal discussions were fre,quent and were held at all times 
of the day. They often lasted lAte into the night. Seminars were planned 
and conducted around the needs of the enrollees and many tliMS the 
seminars were an outgrowth of specific topics presented during the 
morning. Such seminars were usually conducted by the same faculty 
mend>ers responsible for the morning session which made possible a direct 
relationship between didactic work and dicussion. 

Counseling sessions were recorded within classrooms and were 
privately conducted. Following the counseling sessions a tape session 
always occurred in which participants selected parts of their own 
tapes to play for their peers and ask for comments to facilitate Improvement 
of their skills and techniques for helping undereducated adults. 
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Consultations were held frequently among directors and faculty, 
faculty and faculty, and faculty with students. Methods of presentation 
and the content of the Institute were kept flexible to make possible 
the expansion of any part which seemed Important or the omitting of 
that which was not applicable or timely to the situation and enrollees. 

In other words, had the enrollees been different, the presentations 
fltiH program content would have been different. 

The didactic content Included the following topless 

a. Knowing myself ~ who am I? 

b. Elementary Education for educationally deprived adults. 

c. Motivating the learner. 

d. Cultural affects upon the development of personality. 

e. Special personality problems of the culturally deprived. 

f. Psychological differences between socio-economic classes. 

g. The Impact of cultural values. 

h. The sociology of the Inner city as applied to the undereducated. 

I. Utilizing community resources. 

J . The undereducated adult as a learner . 

k. The three-dimensional concept of Information for adult basic education. 



imvolvem™t of adult basic education people 

To achieve the goal of the Inatltute in providing counaelora with 
direct confrontation with an adult basic education student in a school 
setting arrangdnents were made with Dr. Durwood Cory, Superintendent, 
Muncle, Community Schools, for these counseling sessions. The supervisor 
of the local program, Mr. Donald Whitehead was a full-time staff member 

of the Institute. 

Slxty-flve Interviews were conducted by participants In the 
Institute. The actual counseling relationship was considered a major 
high-light of the Institute by the enrollees. The counseling session 
had the effect of making the rest of the sessions more meaningful. The 
extensive amount of work and the cooperative spirit of Mr. Whitehead 
made this possible. The adult basic education students were most 
cooperative, appreciative, and responded well to the opportunlt es 
for counseling which were presented to them. 
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BUDGET 



The business arrangement for funding the Institute was in the form 
of a contract signed between the State Department of Public Instruction 
and Ball State University. This contract included budgetary allotments 
for Dr. Craddock and Dr. Hollis as Co-directors; for the six Ball State 
University faculty members who served on the Institute staff; for Hr. 
Whitehead as part of the staff; and for the two consultants from 
other Universities. Each staff member put in more actual time than 
was anticipated and all went "the second mile” to make the Institute 
a success. Budgetary allowances were made for meals and housing which 
were provided without cost to the participants and a limited amount 
was allowed for faculty meals in order that they could be involved 
in the meal-time discussions. No allottment for travel or per diem 
was made for payment directly to enrollees or staff . 

Budget allowances were made for cost of materials, secretarial 
work and the preparation of the final report. Specific line entry 
budgetary records were maintained in the Ball State Business Office 
and in the State Department of Public Instruction. 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Continuous evaluation was an integral part of the workshop. From 
these evaluations changes in program content and emphasis were made 
in order to meet immediate needs. Summaries and comments were written 
by the enrollees on each day's activities and these were used to modify 
the program. They also provided a vehicle for discussion. This 
immediate feedback was invaluable. 

Faculty evaluation in regular staff sessions were held throughout 
the week of the institute. At mid-point of the institute an evaluative 
session in which faculty, consultants, and students were involved 
was held. This session at the home of one of the co-directors lasted 
two hours and was in the form of a social hour at the close of the 
regular class sessions of that day. 

An evaluation sheet was given each enrollee at the last class 
session which attempted to ascertain the growth of each enrollee during 
the workshop as well as to identify the committment of each to Adult 
Basic Education during the next school year. A letter was sent to 
each enrollee *s superintendent requesting the superintendents to provide 
feedback on the effectiveness of the enrollee in his work with the adults 

of the community. 

Additional evaluation was made through informal talks with the 
enrollees at the Fall Institutes and through the pre and post tests 
especially designed for the Institute series by Mr. Joseph Payne, 

Director of Research and Planning of the Indianapolis Public Schools. 



PARTICIPANTS EVALUATIONS 

The participants indicated that the greatest influence on them 
during the Institute was the actual interaction with Adult Basic 
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Education students. These contacts revealed to the participants the 
actual needs and problems of undereducated adults, and their need for 
counseling. The Adult Basic Education students became more than the 
intellectual generalizations. They became living flesh and blood people. 

Next in Importance as listed by participants was gaining a deeper 
understanding of the inter-disciplinary nature of counseling. The 
participants were astounded by the many different people who must 
beco me involved for effective counseling sessions with Adult Basic 
Education students. The participants felt that the team approach was 
not only taught, but exemplified by the Institute staff. 

The residential setting, living together for the entire time, 
was cited by participants as having an important influence. They felt 
that they were saturated with the subject of concern on the practical 
as well as the theoretical level. 

Two changes in concepts were recorded by participants. First they 
were forced to the realization that people do live with different value 
systems and the value systems possessed by undereducated adults may 
be very different from their own as counselors. The second change in 
attitude was toward the kinds of people enrolled in Adult Basic 
Education. They had expected the students to be resentful and selfish 
but found them able to carry themselves with dignity and to show a 
great deal of wisdom. 

Reactions to specific kinds of learning activity were all on the 
positive side. Lectures, Panels, Consultants, Seminars, Tapes, Counseling 
Sessions, Meal Sessions, and Informal Sessions were all looked upon 
with favor. As a group the enrollees felt that more time was needed 

in the tape sessions. 

The tape sessions were found to be devilishly frustrating, but 
were considered a real source of learning. More time was felt to be 
needed in order to realize their potential. 

The counseling sessions were quite threatening for most enrollees, 
but were generally thought to be most valuable experiences. 

The participants expressed a real desire to fulfill a sense of 
committment gained during the week. Initiation of an Adult Basic 
Education program was the goal of several participants and most students 
were anxious to become involved in this kind of program for adults. 



SUMMARY 

A one-week residential institute for school counselors who work 
with undereducated adults was conducted by Ball State University during 
the week of June 25 through 30, 1967. The institute was conducted 
through a contractual arrangement with the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction. 



Participants were selected by a committee composed of the co-directors 
of the institute and personnel of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Eighteen people were selected, and fifteen attended. 

Staff members of the institute were from Ball State University, 

Indiana University, and Morehead State University of Kentucky, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and the Muncie Community Schools. 

The program was designed so that in any given day each participant 
had two didactic sessions in the morning and four sessions in the after- 
noon and evening where he had opportunity to work in a seminar, a 
counseling session, in a tape session related to counseling and a 
study period for personal work. 

To achieve direct confrontation with adult education students 
the enrollees and staff of the Adult Basic Education Program in Muncie 
were used. 

Budgetary items were for coordination, instructional staff, 
consultants, food and housing, instructional materials, secretarial 
help and overhead. 

A variety of evaluation techniques were used, including dally 
summaries, informal sessions among students and staff, regular staff 
sessions, evaluation of adult basic education students, a student 
evaluation sheet and the utilization of a pre and post test given in 
the Spring and Fall Institutes. 
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All practlcum counseling sessions between Institute 
participants and adult learners were tape-recorded for review 
later by the counselor enrollees and for use In the tape 
sessions . 




This Tape Session was for counselor enrollees and Institute 
faculty to review the tape recordings of a counseling session 
between one of the enrollees and an adult basic education student 
from the on-go Ing program In Muncle, Indiana. 
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INSTITUTE EVALUATION 



Both the enrollees who attended only the Spring and Fall Sessions 
and those who also attended the intercurjrent institute were jested by 
Situational and Q-Sort Tests to determine their perception of the 
of counselors of educationally disadvantaged adults. 



Effort was made to determine: 

1. Whether or not the counselors who attended only the 
Spring and Fall sessions reflected any change in their 
approach toward working with the target group. 

2. Whether or not those counselors who also attended the 
longer, more intense Institute reflected the gain of 

a greater degree of insights, understandings, and skills 
for working with the adult learners than did the counse- 
lors who attended only the two-day sessions. 



This pre- and post -measurement of the participant's perception and 
knowledge of and attitudes toward the adult learner «s executed trough 
the use of a Situational test and a Q-Sort test developed for this pur 
pose by a consultant skilled In the area of testing. 

This consultant appeared on the program and discussed the method and 
liig)ortance of surveying the counselor's perception of 

VMtaged adults. This was done with the Institute participants before tte 
distribution of the Instruments at the beginning of the . 

the Institute series. The Situational test was then completed by each 
vldual participant and the Q-Sort packet was distributed to each participant 
to work with and return upon completion. 

The Institute consultant for testing gave a P'f 
the Spring Sessions of both the Situational test and the Q-Sort 
dlscuMlOT-analysls was presented at the Fall Institute sessions before the 
tests were administered the second time to the participants. 



The administrative staff was aware of the fact that a more 
evaluation might have examined the participants' reaction to or 
of the institute relative to items such as the following: 



conventional 

observations 



Mechanics — 



Location 

Length of institute 
Reimbursement of expenses 



Structure — 

Formal - informal: (Desirability) 

Significant features 
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Haterials — 



Presentations 

Papers 

Supportive resources 
Hand-out items 

Evaluation Process -- 

Formal - informal 
Threatening - non-threatening 
Useful - Educational 

Subject Hatter — 

Varied - Limited - Specialized 
Suitable — in view of institute goals 
Respectful of educational level of participants 

Personnel — 

Skilled 

Naive 

Trained 

Untrained 

Objectives — 

Institute objectives — were they realized? 

Conferees objectives — were they realized? 

Impression — 

Statement of final, over-all impression 

The of evaluation used was on the premise that the Adult Basic 

Education Program itself in Indiana and those charged with its administra- 
tion could benefit from an examination of the attitudes of the institute 
participants who, hopefully, would be supporting this program throughout 
the State. 

A discussion of the evaluating devices and of the evaluation itself 
by the consultant Joseph C. Payne follows. 
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PAKTICIPANT-ORIENrED OBJECTIVES FOR THE IHSTITOTE FOR 
CODNSELORS OP EDUCATIOlUaXT DISADVAMIASED ADULTS 

Jote^ C. Payne 

In order to establleh aa evaluation design for such an Institute 
procedure. It Is necessary to detemlne what the objectives will be In 
terns of expected or anticipated participant behavior. The statement 
of objectives In this framework will then lend to an accurate and com- 
plete evaluation pattern. 

The following matrix Is one which reflects the major objectives 
of t!ie Institute and the taxonomic approach to objective creation found 
In cognitive and the affective domains. In order to efficiently 

and effectively describe all of the objectives one might devise for the 
possible behavioral change that ml^t take place In the Institutes, It 
Is necessary to approach the listing of these objectives In this manner, 
guther create a long, over-wordy list of narrative forms, the 

matrix will allow a proper distribution of the objectives among the var- 
ious forms of measurement that may be possible. 

The ^nnmr In idilch one Is required to read the matrix will neces- 
sitate the use of an opening stem of a basic sentence. The opening sen- 
tence stem will read, **The counselor of educationally disadvantaged adults 

should .** The framework for the Implementation of this objective 

Is coMon to all objectives and would of necessity be the unique counsel- 
ling situations confronting the counselor when dealing with the disadvan- 
taged adult. Therefore, an example of an objective extracted from the 
mtrlx below ml^t be, **The counselor of educationally disadvantaged adults 
should develop a knowledge of the sociological needs of the under -educated 
adult, when dealing with the problesm specific to this type of counselee.** 
(I.B.2) The cells not checked are elements not appropriate to this cur- 
rent effort. 

In order to continue the efficient approach to this treatment of 
objectives and measurement design, the various proposed techniques of mea- 
suresmnt will be categorized according to the objectives they purport to 
serve. This listing will In part describe the extent to Oildi paper and 
pencil measuring Instruments can be used In connection with the Institutes. 
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The following netrix is a shortened version of the 
content -strix l-.edi.tely preceding. Por the 

ing the erees covered by the instruments suggested, this smeller co 
figuration will be pressed into service. 
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Suggested Measuring Instruments and Objectives Served 



1. Terminology Mastery Test 

a. Knowledge of role (I. A.) 

b. Knowledge of needs (I.B.) 

c. Knowledge of techniques (I.C.) 

d. Comprehension of role (II. A) 

e. Comprehension of needs (II. B) 



2. Perceptual Change Test (Situational-Attitudinal) 

a. Role Acceptance (Role) (IV. A.) 

b. Role acceptance of needs (IV. B.) 



c. Response to role (VII. A.) 

d. Response to needs (VII.B.) 

3. Study of Values (Allport -Vernon-Lindzey) 

a. Valuing of role (VI. A.) 

b. Valuing of Needs (VI.B.) 



4. Q-Sort (Perceptual) 

a. Role acceptance (Role) (IV. A.) 

b. Role acceptance of needs (IV. B.) 

c. Response to role (VII. A.) 

d. Response to needs (VII.B.) 
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The following are the objectives not measurable by the tests. 

III.C Application of techniques 
III.D. Application of practicum 

V.B. Evaluation of needs 

V.C. Evaluation of techniques 

V.D. Evaluation of practicum 

The above objectives not served by the tests will in all probability 
be a part of a more subjective evaluation by the counselor himself at 
some later date. 
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1 . TermlnolofiY Mastery Tes^ - Counselors of Adult s 

This test should contain no more than 100 items. It is most desir- 
able that the test have 50 good items in the interest of time. 

Because the purpose of this type de^able 

listed and that a perfect score is desirable. 

Statements not false should be marked true. 

A separate answer sheet should be used for speed and accuracy of 
scoring. (See attached) 

The following format is suggested. 

TEFMIN0LCX5Y MASTERY TEST 



In the following series of statements, you are to determine if a 

if the statement is false. It it is not taxoc, 
in order to 

“"“Htawm^nru false; Use a regular Ho. 2 pencil. Do not use ball 
point pen or ink. 



(T) 1. Some functionally illiterate adults are fully capable of read- 

ing and writing simple names and words. 

(v\ 2 The nsvchological needs of the under-educated adult need never 

tocluS succLs aspiration because of his »»ccessful response 
to the deprived environment and the extra non-middle class pre 

ssures. 

3 Counselors of disadvantaged adults can improve c^nication 
wtTco^elees by "learning" and speaking the dialect and 

language. 

4. etc. 

5. etc. 



20 . 



25. 



% 
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Perceptual Change Test - Sltuatlonal-Attltudlnal 



This test with about 20 items represents a sampling o£ situations 
and conditions unique to the counseling o£ educationally disadvantaged 
adults. The test contains directions £or marking a separate answer sheet 
so that there is ease in scoring. The items on the test are o£ such a 
nature that a change in perception or attitude will elicit a change in 
choice o£ answer in each item. 

An alternate possibility could be to request, early in the institute, 
that participants supply situations unique to the topic. From these ideas, 
items could be created. The number should not exceed 50 because o£ the 
time o£ administration involved. 

The following is a format of the Situational Test: 

SITUATIONS TEST - COUNSELORS OF ADULTS 

This test is an attempt to determine how you perceive certain situa- 
tions connected with the counseling of adults. On the separate answer 
sheet indicate your choice of alternative by marking the appropriate space. 
Be sure and put your name on the answer sheet. Use a No. 2 pencil. Do 
not use ball point pen or ink. 



1. An adult counselee has been referred to you for the purpose of 
determining what educational decisions might be made for him. 
Information about the adult is minimal. You suspect that the 
adult has had little schooling. The first thing you would do 
is: 

1. Give the adult an intelligence test. 

2. Send the adult out of the room to fill out a questionnaire 
about himself. 

3. Acquaint yourself with the adult and provide cue questions 
about the adult's educational background. 

4. Advise the adult of the abilities you have as a counselor 
and the limitations under which you must work in order to 
do the job you think is required. 

2. You receive a telephone call from an adult who claims he has 
been rejected from a possible job because of his lack of educa- 
tion. Your response to him on the telephone would generally be: 

1. A series of questions to determine the truth of the state- 
ment. 

2. A request that the adult come to you to discuss what could 
be done about the situation. 
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3. 



A referral of the call to the nearest day high school. 

4. A description of the service you offer and the limita- 
tions of those adults you are attempting to help get 
ahead in the world. 

3. etc. 

4. etc. 

Scoring of the test involves a knowledge of idilch of the four mltey 
natives is the most desirable response, the next most desirable, the third 
most desirable, and the least desirable. 

A weighting of the items can give a total score. If the most desir- 
able were wei^ted ''four” and so on to "one” for the least desirable, the 
higher the score, the more perceptive the counselor. If a straight right - 
wrong pattern is chosen for scoring, one would record all the items that 
a person chose incorrectly (least desirable). Either scoring pattern 
would reveal a change. 

If there were 25 items, a perfect perception would be 100 points, 
and a completely undesirable perception would be 25 points. Any weight- 
ing scheme could be adopted. 

All items should reflect the stated desirable objectives. (See 
objectives section). These are generally needs of adults and the role 
of the counselor as they relate to the maturity of the counselor s accep- 
tance of a desirable role for himself and a desirable response to the 
adult needs and his role. In this vay perception can be measured and 
once quantified, evaluated. 

Study Of Values - Allnort -Vernon-Lindzey 

This standardized test purports to assess value systems of any indi- 
vidual. In the case of the counselor training at the institute sessions, 
it is possible that no change would be detectable. This is primrily due 
to the fact that the items do not relate directly to the objectives they 

serve . 

There would be no basic loss in worth to a final evaluation, if the 
Study of Values becomes descriptive in nature. Knowledge of value systems 
Qf this unique group can be essential to understanding the learning pattern 

in context. 

It can be postulated that a counselor would hold high values for 
aesthetic, social and political systems. In this case, the service to the 
obieccives (VI.) of valuing his own counselor role in relation to the under- 
educated adult and valuing (accepting) the basic needs of the under -educated 

adult can be rendered. 

It is advisable that the Study of Values be administered early in the 
sessions in April, again at Ball State, and again in the Fall. If any 
change occurs, it would be valuable to know when such change occurred. 
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Q"Sort ^Perceptual) Perception! About the Under -Educated Adult 



The results of the Q-Sort technique should revesl the predominence 
of one of the four following perceptive sress. 

The rank order of the eventual sort will detexmine the predominant 
perception. 

1. The under-educated adult is largely a product of an economic 
structure in an unique societal configuration. 

2. The under-educated adult is basically a deficient , deprived 
individual in our society. 

3. The under-educated adult is primarily an individual exhibit- 
ing unique educational properties including educational defi - 
ciencies due to the pattern of society referents. 

4. The under -educated adult is first of all a human being in 
need of aid from others. 

The four perceptual views shall be called: 



Code: Ed-Soc 


1. 


Economic-Social 


D-D 


2. 


Depr ived -de f ic lent 


Educ 


3. 


Educational 


Hum 


4. 


Individual human 



Directions for completing the Q-Sort 

1. There are 45 statements to be placed in a given pattern. 

2. The first sort is accomplished by arranging the cards into 3 
stacks of fifteen each. The first stack (15 cards) should con- 
tain statements you feel best describe the under -educated adult. 
The middle stack (15 cards) should contain those statements you 
feel help describe the under-educated adult, but are not as sig- 
nificant as those in stack one. The third stack (15 cards) should 
contain those you feel describe the under -educated adult least. 

3. Beginning with stack one, containing the 15 statements you feel 
best describe the under -educated adult, arrange the 15 statements 
into 3 piles of 5 statements each. The first pile should contain 
those statements you feel best describe the under-educated adult. 
Place this pile face down. The middle pile of 5 cards should con- 
tain those statements you feel describe the under-educated adult, 
but are not as significant as those in the first pile. The third 
pile containing the remaining 5 cards should be placed face down 
on top of piles one and two. 

4. Proceed with stacks two and three in the same manner until all 
statements have been arranged in a single stack of 45 cards with 
the most significant statements at the beginning of the stack and 
the least significant at the end. 
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5. Record the code numbers found on the face of each card on the 

accompanying Record Sheet. Beginning with the top card (most 
descriptive statement) record the code number in item one on the 
Record Sheet. Continue through the entire stack of 45 statements 
recording the code numbers in the corresponding items on the Record 
Sheet. Be sure your is written on the Record Sheet. 

6. Please retain the card stack for future sorts. 



q-sori record sheet 



Directions: After you have sorted the cards so that the most 

descriptive statement is the top card, record the card nuntber 
in the appropriate spaces, beginning with the first space for the 
first card. Please write your name in the space at the bottom of 
this page . 



1 . 


16 . 


31 , 


2 . 


17 . 


32 


3 . 


18 . 


33 


4 . 


19 . 


34 


5 . 


20 . 


35 


6 . 


21 . 


36 


7 . 


22 . 


37 


8 . 


23 . 


38 


9 . 


24 . 


39 


10 . 


25 . 


40 


11 . 


26 . 


41 


12 . 


27 . 


42 


13 . 


28 . 


43 


14 . 


29 . 


44 


15 . 


30 . 


45 



NAME DATE 
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PRELIMINABY AMLYSIS OF THE SITUATION TEST-- 
COUNSELORS OF ADULTS 

Results of the situation test show great consistency between the 
three institute groups. The following table shows the descriptive sta- 
tistics for the three groups and the total group. 

Means and Standard Deviations 





Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


N 


Group I Notre Dame 


88.4 


3.4 


38 


Group II Indianapolis 


88.7 


4.2 


93 


Group III Spring Mill 


88.3 


4.7 


44 


Total 


88.5 


4.1 


175 



A perfect score is 100. The lowest ^>ossible score is 25. The ideal 
mean is 81.25. Chance response would yield a score of 62.5. Undoubtedly, 
some of the situations are clear as to ideal solution, hence, the means 
are sli^tly higher than ideal. It is also possible to assume that some 
of the participants had better than ideal scores due to experience and 
training. 

Item analysis indicates an internal reliability of +.40. This instru- 
ment is measuring with some degree of positive accuracy. 

Results of the second administration of this test will purport to 
show gain in understanding of the needs and problems centering on the under- 
educated adult. This gain can be assiimed to have stemned from both the 
institute itself and the effects of the learning during the interim period 
as a result of the ^Institute. 



1967/ERS/JCP 
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PSELDflNARY AHALYSIS OF Q-SOBI— 

COUNSELORS OF UNDER-EDUCAIED ADULTS 

The perceptions of individuals of the under -educated adult can be 
deter- ^ Tied by using a series of statements about the attitudes, behavior, 
j Ttive economic level of the under —educated adult* 

The 45 statements in the Q-Sort procedure tend to center about four 
basic perceptions. These are (1) the under -educated adult as an economic 
unit in the society, one Who could be seen as part of the improvement pat- 
tern of current programs from an economic viewpoint; (11) the under-educa- 
adult as a distinctly deprived and disadvantaged individual, not really 
a whole, balanced huoian unit in the societal structure; (111) the under- 
educated adult as one who is in need of education and is ready to accept 
education; and (IV) the under-educated adult as a human being, a distinctly 
equally valued unit in the societal structure. 

In order to determine clea rly and directly the significant mode of 
perception, the first 30 of the 45 statements arranged by each of the 145 
respondents was tabulated according to each of the four perceptions. 

The isost significant perception which emerged was that of the educa- 
ble adult (111). That is, most persons viewed the under-educated adult as 
one who was in need of education. 

Almost equally significant was the perception of the under-educated 
adult as one idio was deprived and disadvantaged by his culture (11). 

The typical pattern revealed was: 



1 Economic Individual 7 statements 

II Deprived Individual 8 statements 

III Educable Individual 9 statements 

IV Humanized Individual — — 6 statements 



30 

Several respondents arranged the first 30 statements in such a way 
that ties occurred between two of the perceptions. Of the ties that did 
occur, a combination of the educable and deprived adult appeared (II and 

III). 



It is significant to note that the group chose those qualities re- 
ferring to the elements they were studying at the institute and rejected 
the econosiic and i.jmanized perceptions 

Hhen a second Q-Sort is conducted, it would seem that perceptions 
referring to education would increase and perceptions referring to eco- 
nomics would decrease. 

There was no significant difference between the various institute 
groups as to their basic pattern of perceptions. 

1967/ERS/JCP 
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FOUL ANUiTSlS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
SITUATION TEST - COUNSELORS OF ADULTS 

Filial results of the Counselors of Adults - Situation Test given at 
the conclusion of the Institute session series are revealed by the basic 
comparison of the pre- and post-test data. 

The second administration of the test Has conducted for those indi- 
viduals uho attended the second phase of the Institute. This group was 
smaller and seemingly mas composi^ of those individuals Who could relate 
wll with the purposes of the training sessions and who gained soaie 
insight into the values of the first phase of the training. 

The following table indicated the results of the first and second 
administration of the situation test. 



TABLB-MEAMS, STAN DARD DEVIATIONS, AND +-RATIO OF THE 

mean difference of results of the situation 

TEST - 1907 





T 

1 


n 


T 

1 


1 

MEAN 1 


Standard 

Deviation 


1 Signifi 
+-Ratio 1 cance 


Pre-test 


1 

1 

1 


175 


1 

1 

1 


1 

88.5 1 
1 


4.1 


1 

1 

.6012 1 None 

1 
1 
1 


Post-test 


1 

1 

1 


64 


1 

1 

1 


1 

88.8 1 
1 


3.1 



The slight change in the mean indicates that the values gained at 
the Institute mere not measured by the situation test. However, it was 
e^dent from the calculation of the internal reliability, which was +.63, 

that the group idio were tested in the second idiase were aiore reliablv 
tested. ^ 



The test itself was quite consistent. Reliability of stability be- 
tmn administrations was +.87. It may be inferred that the skills that 
the individuals brought with them to the Institute were amintained and 
were of such a nature that a high score mas revealed even at the beginning 
of the Institute session. If one analyses the professional background of 
the Institute participants, it is evident that many were knowledgeable in 
adult counseling before the Institute was held. 

However, it is a fact that no significant change took place and the 

group for this test scored a mean of 92.3. There Is evi- 
dence that further training can be profitable. 

regard, the summer training group, when grouped as a unit, 
exhibited no significant mean difference between the pre-test and post- 
test. This group moved from a mean of 89.8 to a post-test mean of 89.9. 

It is important to note this group does not differ significantly from 
the total group from idiich it was drawn. It is not possible to say that 
no change resulted from the suoner Ball State workshop, but it is possible 
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to say that if a change did occur, it did not register on this test. 

The situation test can be revised profitably. There were, how- 
ever, only three itesis on the test which showed need of change. When 
these items were revised, the siean scores for both testings remained 
unchanged. 

Because of the size of the group for the second test administra- 
tion, no attempt was made to differentiate among the three Institute 
groups. From the first test results, it is evident that there is no 
significant difference asiong the three Institute centers. 



* 
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FINAL ANALYSIS OF Q-SOBI 
COUNSELORS OF UNDER -EDUCATED ADULTS 

The Q-Sort for counselors of under-educated adults uas a^nistered 

to a il:^ller group for the second phase Se 

of Onder-Educated Adults. This group consisted of 56 ^rtUipants. ^ 
second adninistration was aarked with a higher level , , 

a heiditened activity level. Reactions to the process itself tended to 
ward u anxiety state not characteristic of the first administration. 

It is felt that *ese reactions indicate a rejection of the Pr»«e»* 
of decision-making about one's own perceptions and not “ 
perceptions themselves. It is evident then that those ^ dW 
did eiAibit specific and accurate perceptions inasimich as ttey, tte res 
^St.! vollmtarlly chose to determine their own perception, though find- 

Ing it difficult to face them. 

The following table reveals the changes of the participants in 
tlon of the undereducated adult from the first session to the secrad ses- 
of Z ?l!."t^r The first 30 of the 45 statements were analyzed and 

a mean perception statement count was determined. 

TABLE— DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIRST RANTED 30 Q-SORT 

STATEMENTS AMONG THE FOUR PERCEPTI ONS OF THE 
first AND SECOND PHASES OF THE INSTITUTE FOR 
rm nSKLORS OF UNDER -EDUCAT ED ADGLTg 

i 




III Educable Individual* 8.8 



IV 



' I I 

Wiimanized IndividuaU 5.8 . 5.6 



4- 



-.02 



' I I 

Total Statements >30 .0 30.0 | 2^0 

It is obvious that the effect of the two phases of the Institute plus 
whatewr^Uaming process took place during the Iterirn period ms to i“ieMe 
the counselors' perception of the under-educated adult as an educable entity. 

Also a sliaht lessening of the perceptions of the adult as an econcmic 
unit, the’deprived individual, and the humanized individual is evident. 

•w.... downward trends are not statistically significant. 

The counselors' vtew of the under-educated «dult as one . 

needs to be educated did change significantly. This is sw indlMtion that 
those who do deal with the under-educated adult will in all probability stay 
with the basic task at hand; that of providing education. 

It is ouite surprising that the counselor continued to ^ew the 
educaud adult least of all as a human being. Deprivation and economics did 
^ew. One can surmise that further training may be necessary 
totter this perception pattern and its Implications for counselor attitude. 



The special group who received training at Ball State during the sumner 
did not differ from the total group to any extent- 

TABI£— DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST RANKED 30 STATEMENTS 
FOR THE SPECIAL SUMMER GROUP 





PERCEPTIONS 


FIRST 


SECOND 1 


DIFFERENCE 


J. 


Economic Individual 


6.9 


7.2 1 


+0.3 


II 


Deprived Individual 


8.1 


7.7 1 


-0.4 


III 


Educable Individual 


9.0 


9.1 1 


+0.1 


IV 


Humanized Individual 


6.0 


6.0 1 


+0.0 




Total Statements 


30.0 


30.0 1 


0.0 



MEASUREMENT EVALUATION 



The Institute for Counselors of Under-Educated Adults presented an 
original challenge in neasurement . Although only two measuring instru- 
nents were feasible, there were two other instruments idiich could have 
been used. These two unused instruments would have attempted to measure 
value system change and content achievement. 

The two instruments which were feasible and were used attempted to 
measure perceptual change and level of role acceptance. It would appear 
that perceptions of the under-educated adult by participants were the only 
factor measured to any degree of validity. 

Several areas were unmeasureable. These included the effect on the 
Institute of professional background of the participants, the effect of 
the period between training sessions, and the effect of the format of the 
presentations on the participants. 

Evaluation can include a response by the participants in an an^l 
followup in the following areas: (1) mechanics, (2) structure, (3) mat- 

erial, (4) evaluation process, (5) subject matter, (6) personnel, and 
(7) achievement of intrinsic and extrinsic goals of tfie participants. 



o 
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SELECTED RESOURCE DOCUMENTS 



The Resource Documents which were presented and submitted by participants 
o£ the Institute Program for inclusion in this Report of the Proceedings 
are as follows: 



1. PURPOSES & OBJECTIVES OF INSTITUTE — Sparkle Crowe 

2. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN INDIANA — Rose Mary Pat t Ison 

3. COUNSELING THE UNDER-EDUCATED ADULT — Golden I. Langdon 

4. THE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL SPHERE OF THE UNDER-EDUCATED ADULT — 
Golden I. Langdon 

5. OUTLINE OF AN ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE TRAINING SESSION 
FOR TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS OF UNDER-EDUCATED ADULTS IN 
SELECTED AREAS OF THE STATE OF KENTUCKY — Golden I. 

Langdon 

6. THE POWER OF THE POOR — Joseph B. Luten 

7. THE SECOND MILE — Sparkle Crowe 

8. SUMMATION AND A LOOK TO THE FUTURE — Rose Mary Pattison 



PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF INSTITUTE 
Sparkle Crowe 

We, in the Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance, are pleased 
to see such a nice group at the first meeting of the seminars for adult 
counseling. Our division is looking very carefully at other programs 
to help counselors and guidance directors up-grade their school's services. 
You will hear more about our future projects at a later time. Now, 
let me make a few brief remarks about our present seminars. 

• First of all, I would like to speak to you of the Division of Adult 
Education's point of view. 

Adult Education is not new. Programs for adults have existed in 
the public schools for many years. But, the growth of educational 
programs for adults, particularly adults idio lacked a basic education, 
progressed very, very slowly. Lately, America has become aware of the 
tremendous number of adults who need a basic education. We realized 
these persons could no longer play a productive role in our society. 

The questions then arose, "How do we find these under-educated 
adults?" "How do we get the local authorities aware that these people 
actually exist in their area?" "How do we help these under -educated 
adults to most benefit from the adult program if they return to the 
classroom?" 

All of these questions point to a potentially valuable person or 
the school team. The school counselor. The school counselor knows 
many of the parents of disadvantaged children. He knows where they are 
and what some of their problems are. The counselor would seem to be 
a key figure in the successful adult program in the identification, 
recruiting, and orientation of the educationally disadvantaged adult. 

Therefore, the Division of Adult Education thought that a project 
to help counselors understand the philosophy of Adult Basic Education 
and more fully understand the characteristics of the educationally dis- 
advantaged would be a highly effective way to stimulate the growth of 
effective educational programs of adults in Indiana. 

We, in the area of Guidance, are fully in agreement with these 
alms. And we also believe that guidance personnel in many school systems 
are just not aware of their need to become involved in the adult programs. 

We see too many adult programs are being devel^'ped without any 
meaningful guidance services. 

I readily accept the point of view that our present counselors 
cannot spread themselves much thinner and still do a decent job with 
their present counselees. But, I also subscribe to the position that 
all persons attending the potential public school, be he 6 or be he 60, 
should have guidance services by competent and trained personnel, 
available to him. 
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These sessions will be aimed at counselors working with adults 
who have less than a high school education. We realize you will counsel 
many adults who have much better educational skills, but if you can 
understand and comnunicate with the so-called "disadvantaged adult", 
you will very likely be able to counsel other types of adults. 

The Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance is most happy to 
cooperate with the project because we feel that counselors, vAio are 
trained to work with children, need a program of this type to help 
make them more effective with this type of adult with whom he has had 
little social or ethnic contact. 

As we see it, the school has the responsibility to help all its 
students get the ma x timtm benefit from its program, which means that the 
guidance services for children and adults, as practiced in the public 
schools, should operate from the same philosophical base and come under 
the supervision of one director of guidance. 

We realize that you attending the first session are quite diverse 
in your backgrounds and experience in adult counseling. Some of you 
are secondary teachers who were asked to come because your superinten- 
dent thou^t you would be a good person to help establish counseling for 
adults. A few of you already are experienced counselors in established 
adult education programs. We have tried to gear the next two days 
so all will benefit. 

Before I discuss the objectives of our present session, let's 
review the total project. 

As you know, we will hold identical meetings to this one at Indiana- 
polis and at Spring Mill State Park this spring. This sumner a group 
of 30 enrollees will attend a one-week seminar at Ball State University 
for intensive work in this area. These persons will be selected because 
of their potentiality to improve basic education programs in their 
conmunities and will be selected from all parts of the state. 

Next fall, on November 10-11, the second meeting of today's large 
group will be here at the Continuing Education Center. The main purpose 
will be to study and discuss successful procedures and the problems 
that were encountered by participants as they have tried to develop 
adult counseling in their schools. Part of the agenda of the fall 
meeting will be designed to meet the questions you will raise after our 
present conference. 

Now, briefly looking at our present conference, the today's meeting 
will review the adult education movement and the social-psychological 
dimensions of the under-educated. 
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This evening we will explore the counseling of the target group 
(throu^ role-playing and group work). Tomorrow we will explore some 
of the information, techniques, and skills in successful programs 
for guidance of the disadvantaged adult. 

We are pleased with the caliber of men and women »dio are attending 
the conference. Our consultants are men who are widely known for their 
work in both adult education and counseling. So with the prospects 
as excellent as these, the first meeting should be a successful one. 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN INDIANA 



Rose Mary Pattlson 



It seems natural that educators and counselors cf^uiblne forces and 
attempt to provide a "second chance" for a segment of our population 
which has previously been neglected. It should really go without saying 
that if the public school's program of elementary level education for 
adults is to achieve success and a permanently integrated place in thw 
conmunity, this success will reflect the work of counselors. Your 
presence at this institute is heartwarming to me, as state director of 
the Adult Basic Education Program. In this Institute Series we will 
deal with counseling needs and characteristic problems related to 
offering an educational program of grade 0 through 8 to persons age 18 
and over who do not have a functional competence at the elementary level 
particularly in language skills and arithmetic. 

A few years ago, I realized limitations to my capability and to the 
work which could be assigned to me because I did not have a Master's 
Degree. After twenty years away from school, night and summer courses 
gave me a "second chance" and eventually-- the Master's Degree with 
which to unlock more challenging and rewarding doors. 

Soon after arriving at my new desk, I was greeted on the telephone 
by a lady who had just been told that she could be promoted to the 
managership of a small restaurant except that the manager's position 
required at least an eighth grade education. This lady asked for guidance 
and I was embarrassed to tell her that in Columbus, Ohio, 28th city in 
size in U.S.A. which has a population of approximately 471,316*, she would 
have to wait awhile until we could get some classes started for adults 
which would provide the elementary level education she needed at that time. 
This was in the Fall of 1965. Adult Basic Education had been legislated 
into the Economic Opportunity Act in the Fall of 1964 by Congress and was, 
at that time, getting underway in Ohio. 

The realization that in this land of "equal opportunity" one segment 
of society was being neglected in the area of education has caused a 
general re-examination of our over-all system of education. As professional 
people, we vdio desire more education can attend graduate school, youngsters 
attend public schools, but where can the educationally disadvantaged adult 
go to find a second chance? 

Recent Federal Legislation and the current emphasis on the need for a 
literate and less dependent society is causing more and more public 
school people and educators to be aware of our responsibility. This 
responsibility is to the many individuals who are trapped without sufficient 
education to take advantage of work opportunities which would help them to 
be independent, self-respecting citizens and parents. 



* Indianapolis - 26th city of size in U.S.A. with population of 476,258. 
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During the first two years of Adult Basic Education's existence, It 
was provided through Title II*-B of the Economic Opportunity Act. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity delegated the job to the U.S. Office of 
Education, which In turn worked through State Department of Education 
add local public school corporations. The nation can certainly view 
those first two years and pride. There were 37,000 students enrolled the 
first year and 370,000 adults In the second year. That achievement 
represents growth and work. 

In Indiana In 1965, there was no Division of Adult Education and no 
vehicle for receiving Federal money and administrating an Adult Basic 
Education Program. Beginning on February 1, 1966, Dr. John Craddock 
served as Consultant-Director of Adult Education, and I came to Indiana 
to serve as State Supervisor of Adult Basic Education. We sent descriptive 
communications to all superintendents and statistics were made available 
as to the educational need In the various counties of Indiana. 

Since that was February, 1966 and Federal Programs are funded on 
the fiscal year basis — there were only five months of that year left. 

It was the end of a biennium In which money had been allowed to be 
carried over. This gave us five months until whatever money we had 
left of two year's monies would revert back to the U.S. Office of 
Education and/or the U.S. Treasury. As you project this new Idea — an 
elementary level educational program for adults — Into your school 
system, you may know right away that: 

1. The development of such a program In a school corporation often 
first requires the liberalization of some conservative points 
of view. 

2. Sometimes some of us lose sight of the plight of the uneducated 
adult and react dubiously to the fact that the use of Federal 
Funds Is Involved. 

3. Sometimes a busy administrator Is reluctant to Include another 
concern of this size Into his already busy day. 

The question then becomes — If not the public school's responsibility, 
whose responsibility Is It to alleviate a situation In this country where 
the educational attainment of the average U.S. worker Is over 12 years 
and there are over 25 million adults with less than an eighth grade 
education. 

The transfer of adult basic education from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to the U.S. Office of Education by the 89th Congress was 
accomplished by the repeal of Title II-B of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and the passage of the Adult Education Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-750). 

A short-range significance of this transfer Is that It Is now unnecessary 
for adult educators to become enbrolled In battles over the pros and 
cons of the poverty program. A long-range significance of the transfer 
Is that adult education has become a part of the U.S. Government's main 
package of education legislation, and that In future years Congress 
will almost automatically extend elementary and secondary education 
opportunities to adults as well as to children. 
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As 1 started to say earlier, Indiana came In on the last five months 
o£ the biennium and in those five months we were able to initiate active 
programs in eleven school corporations in Indiana. Today there are on-going 
programs In 21 school corporations. (Befer to large map & show on screen) 

Let us next discuss five important and relevant points: 

1. the educational status of adults In the State of Indiana 

2. the specific characteristics of Adult Basic Education Programs 

3. a summarization view of the first five months of Adult Basic 
Education in Indiana 

4. the profile or cross-section of <an Adult Basic Education Day 
in Indiana 

5. the action idilch Is being taken and that idilch Is needed to 
effectively meet the needs In the State 

1 will stop in time to hopefully answer some of your questions. 

POIMT #1: 

In Indiana, according to the 1960 Census there are: 

— 1,385,371 adults over age 25 with less than high school education. 

— 868,323 adults over age 25 with less than eighth grade education. 

— 123,795 adults over age 25 with less than fifth grade education. 

Please refer to the two items in your program packet *— one is a 

list of 1960 Census figures — the other is a State map. As you can see, 
the census figures on both items pertain to the educational status of 
individuals age 25 and over. Researchers in Indiana tell us that In 
order to project these Census figures from age 25 down through 18, the 
numbers of Individuals should be approximately doubled. 

Since other phases of these Institutes will presume a conmon orien- 
tation to the basic aims and structure which characterize an Adult Basic 
Education Program and since many public school people are asking for 
orientation to Its general structure the next segment of our thinking will 
be devoted to the administration of an Adult Basic Education Program. 

POINT #2: 

Before .'ederal funds could be authorized to a state for an Adult 
Basic Education program, a State Plan had to be developed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and presented to and approved by the U.S. 
Office of Education. This Plan Is a commitment between the State, The 
State Department of Public Instruction, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare regarding the operation of a program in which Fe^ral, 
State, and Local funds are used. 

The guidelines for the development of an Adult Basic Education Program 
are generally flexible. They are specific only in a few aspects such as 
the following: 

*Included her on pages immediately following this report. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 
OF AN 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 



1. Funds available on 10 percent cash matching basis to local sch«.ol corporation. 

2. Instructional material must be made available free for all of those who 
enroll. It is available in adequate quantities and developed to appeal 
to the interests and experiences of adults. 

3. There is no tuition charge. 

4. Individuals eligible for education under this grant are those 18 years 

of age or over who function with educational skills reflecting competency 
at less than an ei^th grade level. 

5. A proposed program must be new or in addition to the existing program 
provided by the school corporation, and it must be approved by the State 
Supervisor of Adult Basic Education. 

6. A proposed program must be administered through Boards of Education in 
local public school districts. There is no geographical boundary to this 
service except that one program must not overlap into another approved 
program. 

7. Instruction must be provided by regularly or specially certified teachers. 

8. The pay scale for teachers shall be the same as that of other adult 
education teachers in the area. 

9. Instruction should be provided on the following levels: 

a. Level I - equivalent to grade one throu^ three. 

b. Level II - equivalent to grade four through six. 

c. Level III - equivalent to grade seven and ei^t. 

10. Classes may meet in daytime or evening. 

11. Classes must meet at least twice each week for a minimum of two hours for 
each class meetir... 

12. A miniiMim of 80 hours is required for each instructional program. Ibese 
need in no way to reflect or adhere to the calendar for the regular public 
school program. 

13. Public school buildings, community buildings, or rented facilities may be 
used to house a program. 

14. Since the main focus is on the adult illiterate and the culturally disad- 
vantaged, recruitment and retention of learners is usually considered the 
greatest challenge. This requires much understanding by those administering 
the program. 

15. Discrimination is, of course, prohibited even for age or aptitude reasons. 

16. Cooperation must exist among the complex array of agencies and indivuduals 
whose interest or responsibility is or can be directed to assisting the 
educationally deficient adult. 
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POINT #3: 



As a part o£ the first Annual Report from the Adult Basic Education 
Programs, we gained information which, when summarized, gave us the 
following information on the first eleven programs in their first five 
months of operation. 

The supervision was done - 
1 full-time supervisor 
14 part-time supervisors, and 
no volunteers 

To work on curriculum and materials, there were reported - 
3 part-time individuals, and 
1 volunteer 

In the area of guidance & counseling, there were reported - 
7 part-time individuals 
1 volunteer 

Teachers did provide much counseling, but insufficient. 

The total enrollment was 1208 . 

At registration or soon after these 1208 individuals were placed as follows 
Level I - 344 
Level II “ 469 
Level III “ 395 



Perhaps there is interest in an age break down of the participant learners: 



AGE OF 


NO. OF 


AGE OF 


NO. OF 


LEARNERS 


I£ARNERS 


I£ARNERS 


LEARNERS 


18-19 


202 


45-49 


80 


20-24 


286 


50-54 


43 


25-29 


108 


55-59 


33 


30-35 


166 


60^64 


22 


35-39 


123 


65 & over 


15 


40-44 


130 







NOTE: As the age increased, the proportionate number of individuals 

decreased. 



POINT #4: 

In order to know more about those 1208 educationally disadvantaged adults 
who were attending Adult Basic Education classes in Indiana, we asked that 
certain categories of information be collected from each program from the 
learners who attended on one day chosen as a Sample Day of Fiscal Tear 1966. 
This information when assendbled showed an attendance of 838 adults. 

The profile of these 838 individuals revealed the following facts: 



BIRTHPLACE: 








Indiana 


373 


Local 


46 


Rural Indiana 


52 






Other States 


401 


Other Indiana Cities 

\ 
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POINT # 4 (Cont'd.) 



TOTAL 1130 

(292 individuals were counted 
twice 1 so questionnaire for the 
next year was changed a bit.) 



The AGE RANGE is interesting: 

18-29 432 50-59 46 

30-39 194 60-69 25 

40-49 140 70 4 over 1 

Median — 20-22 from penal institutions 
Median approximately 35-44 general population 

The largest cluster of individuals were in the 18-29 year age range. 

We think additional education for penal institutions will be 
directly related to their success when they return to society. 

SEX: 



^64 Women 374 
MARITAL STATUS : 

Married 388 Divorced 89 Widow 2^ 

Separated 79 Single 250 Widower __7 

OF LEARNERS WITH FOLLOWING W. OF CHILDREN : 

NO. OF NO. OF 

CHILDREN LEARNERS 



0-2 


281 




3-5 


173 


TOTAL CHILDREN: 554 


6-8 


81 




9-11 


18 




12 & over 


1 





Since it is conceded that drop-out rates are directly related to 
the level of education in the home — particularly that of the mother — 
we think that the 554 children represented by these adults in school 
will have a better chance of using the opportunities an education can 
provide. 

PREVIOUS SCHOOLING indicated here is of the grades completed as indicated 
by the learner. 

(0) 16 (3) 75 (6) 145 (9) 52 (12) 24 

U) 12 (4) 66 (7) 131 (10) 28 University 

(2) ^ (5) 68 (8) 139 (11) 19 Graduates _4 

NOTE : Grade is indicated in () and is followed by the number of 

learnexs. 

According to this reporting, the largest number claimed a sixth-grade 
education. 
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Tabulation regarding the SOURCES OF THEIR INCOME shojied the following: 

33 
23 



TOTAL INDIVIDUALS ACCOUNTED FOR: 777 



Laboring Jobs 407 
Housewife 104 
Housewife & Job 117 



Welfare (County) 
Social Security 
Retirement Income 
Fed .Pens Ion Progs. 



81 



Other 

None 



We wonder by what means these people DISCOVERED the ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
CENTER. It appears that they were referred to the program as follows: 



Friends 


87 


Bulletin 


16 


Personal Contact 




Radio or 


28 


Welfare or 




by staff 


30 


Newspaper 


59 


Other Agency 


23 


Neighborhood 








Letter 


18 


Youth Corps 


8 










Other 


90 






TOTAL: 


269 







Additional sources credited for recruitment: 

Employment, Office, YWCA, Literacy Council, Counselors, Planner 
House, Church, International Institute, Classification Board. 



ITEM # 5: 

There have been several forms of action Initiated toward the fullflll- 
ment of this "educational gap" In Indiana. 

A. Teacher Training Workshops were conducted throughout Indiana 
under the auspices of the Division of Adult Education of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

These workshops were the direct follow-up of the Teacher Training 
Institute held under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education at 
Wayne State University during August 1966. The twenty Indiana parti- 
cipants In the Wayne State Institute provided the leadership for 18, 
six-hour workshops In nine areas over Indiana. This year (1967) the 
U.S. Office will provide a two-week admlnlstrator-tralner workshop 
from July 24th to August 5th, to idilch Indiana may send eight parti- 
cipants, and a three-week teacher-trainer workshop from July 7-28 to 
which Indiana may send 12 participants. 

B. On September 8, 1966, State Directors of Adul^ Education 
received a telegram from Washington to the effect that President 
Johnson had proclaimed September 8th as International Literacy Day 
and called upon Americans to cooperate with groups "dedicated to the 
goal of eliminating the scourge of Illiteracy." In the proclamation, 
the President expressed concern that while "education Is receiving 
concentrated attention this country still has three million adults 
unable to read and write." 
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C. On January 23, 1967, President Johnson announced the appointment 
of the seven member National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education* 
The Conmittee will meet in Washington on a quarterly basis to advise the 
Commissioner of education on policy matters* 

D* The Division of Adult Education is sponsoring a State Teachers 
Meeting on May 19-20 for teachers of Adult Basic Education* Included 
with this plan is provision for exhibits of both commercial and teacher- 
made instructional materials especially designed for the educationally 
disadvantaged * 

E* The Adult Education Association of the U*S*A* is drafting a 
program of Related Action for that Organization* The drafting committee's 
statement included these four statements in Adult Leadership , March. 1967.* 

1* The lack of adequate counseling services encourages hit or miss 
enrollments* 

2* The average adult has difficulty obtaining accurate information 
about the scope and availability of educational opportunities* 

3* The only counseling generally available is the promotional 
advisement provided by a specific program* 

4* The problem is especially acute for those who have little or no 
continuing contact with the formal educational system* 

Public school educators in many communities are building channels 
of inter-agency communication and support necessary for the development 
of this kind of an education opportunity in a given area* 

According to Dr* Derek Nunney, Director of Adult Basic Education 
in the U*S* Office of Education, 12 billion government dollars would be 
saved if all individuals in two levels of education moved up one level* 
an average cost of *86 per instructional hours, this is probably the 
most inexpensive government program* 



A BRIEF, QUESTION & ANSWER PERIOD FCLLORED* 
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*No Information available 
^Information Incomplete 



yiuHiMiM. population 
2$ years of age 
and over. 

By i 960 Census 

less than H.S. 
1,385,371 5li.3 i 

no H.S. 

868,323 

less than 8th grade 

333,936 

less than 5th grade 

123,795 

none: 23,812 




I jr.JCSSni eLKH*Kr 

5,6a 17 a 

4*3^ 3*1^ 

2.r/% 



876 

9.3? 



k.<y, U.9? 



317 

U.8? 





jnEuacv 


1 288 


1U5 


1 3.3^ 


1,5? 


|Av,S6,r 


osMua 


1 i (06 


a9 


1 2.6? 


2.7? 



wfttrM 



236 
3.7% 



198 

k.2%. 

^ la? 

3.9? 



a5 
5.1? 



297 

2.75 



U5U7 

3.6? 






ERIC 




3-93 



3.9^ 



Percentage figures 
Indicate those with 
less than 5th grade 
education 
State average 
Totil 123,795 



The large section numbers 1 through 9 
Indicate areas combined for ABE Teacher 
Training Programs 




CoOiSELINS THE UNDER-EDUCATED ADULT 



by 

Golden 1. Langdon 
Director of Student Services 
Augusta College 
Augusta, Georgia 



This paper is designed to reacquaint the potential counselor of under- 
educated adults with essential components of major counseling theories, 
which will serve as a base upon which to buil an appropriate couweling 
style. The first section describes the client centered, existent^l, 
trait centered, learning theory, and psychoanalytic approaches. In tte 
latter section of the paper the author presents components of counseling 
idiich have proved valuable in his day to day experiences. 



Obviously, the smterial presented here cannot constitute an indepth 
study. However, it is anticipated that the reader may wish to further 
define the theories through review of the literature. 



Counseling is in a dynamic state of flux characterized by often 
violent disagreement among theorists and practitioners. The 
ation is akin to that which has existed in the field of 

many years. Learning theorists such as Thorndike, Cuthrie, Hull, Skinner, 
and Tolman have labored diligently over problems of learning, forgetting, 
transfer, reinforcement, motivation, practice, and capacity but no conseMus 
has been reached. Each theory has something to contribute as each contains 
certain truisms, but none is all encompassing or universally acceptable. 

The intelligent practitioner must choose from the best of each theory those 
elements which work for him. 



Drawing the parallel to counseling, literature of the field is saturated 
with theories, and disputes concerning their relative merits. The practi- 
tioner in the field operates from a point of view consistent with his theoreti- 
cal orientation. The psychoanalytically oriented operates from a point of view 
which differs from that of the counselor steeped in the learning theory approach. 
The trait centered-directive counselor differs in his approach from the client 
centered-nondirective counselor and the existentialist takes issue with both. 

The eclectic counselor proposes to adopt the best of each theory and construct 
a functional approach of his own. As in the case of learning theories, then, 
each theory of counseling has something to contribute but none is all encom- 
passing or universally accepted. ^ 

The counselor of under -educated adults must make a thorougji study of 
counseling theories, for he has assuned a professional responsibility to 
—I,, hlaself fully aware of the raalflcatlons of his profession. Counseling 
is not a relationship which can be ethically entered Into with know- 

ledge of theory. Based on scientific research the counselor aust (1) adopt a 
particular theory, (2) develop a theory by borrowing the best of aore than ^ 
theory, or (3) develop an entirely new theory. In actuality, and to be perfectly 
realistic the counselor of under-educated adults aust use the scientific aethod 
to find soaethlng with which he can "live" and tdiich works for hla. It Is 
obviously true that what works for one counselor will not necessarily work for 

another . 
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The purpose here Is to present several of the major counseling 
theories In capsule form and discuss divergences and convergences. 
The latter section of the paper presents components of counseling 
Which seem reliable from the author's point of view. 



CLIENT CENT] 






COUNSELING 



Client centered (non-dlrectlve) counseling as described by Carl 
Rogers Is probably supported by more research than other theories, and 
the contention by Rogers that research Is necessary has added to the 
wide spread acceptance of the theory. The theory has a phenomenological 
base. That Is, the Individual's perceptions c<mstltute a phenomenal 
field uhlch Is his personal reality. The real world Is never experienced 
directly, but Is Inferred throu^ perceptions idilch assume reality to 
the Individual. Disturbance appears When learning experiences are Incon- 
sistent with perceptions of self. The Individual defends the self con- 
cept by denial and distortion, and he seeks assistance throng the counsel- 
ing relationship. 

According to the theory, the Individual Is Innately good, and tends 
to socletally g"d personally acceptable decisions. He Is a rational 
and reasonable entity fully capable of freely making choices, and. Indeed 
has right to freedom of choice. Consequently, he has the capability 
of change without direction and sianlpulatlon by the counselor. 

In essence the helping relationship consists not of a specific system 
of rigid techniques, but a congruent and communicable set. The counselee 
Is afforded absolute and unqualified acceptance by another human being. 

T h<» unconditional personal regard reflected consistently In the behavior 
of the counselor frees the counselee from threat and permits him to be 
In whatever iMnne r he chooses. Thus, he Is able to recognize, express, 
and finally Incorporate threatening learning experiences Into a self 
which evolves from a state of disturbance (Incongruence) to a state of 
congruence. As the transition proceeds, the counselee Is able to accept 
negative a«d positive components of the self and the necessity for defen- 
sive behavior Is alleviated. 



CRmCISIl 

It has been shown above that a basic postulate of client centered 
counseling Is the ability and right of the counselee to exercise freedom 
of choice. Since the real world cannot be experienced directly and 
assumes reality according to the perceptions of the observer. It follows 
that behavior Is determined by the perceptual field and freedom of choice 





cannot exist. Thus, pi^enomenology Is deterministic In nature and Incon 
slstent with premises of freedom. Some would say that behavior Influen 
the {dienoBienal field, but It could be contended that the p heno menal fie 
determined the influential behavior. 

A second criticism of client centered counseling Is leveled by t ho 
^o contend that the primary, necessary conditions for effective counse 
as postulated by Rogers, may be desirable b it are not necessary. Ellis j 
has described situations In which effective counseling has occured throi 
dogmatic Indoctrination with absence of empathy. He further describes 
effective counseling by counselors idio were themselves emotionally dls* 
turbed and idio lacked positive regard for the client. 



EXISTENTIAL COUNSELING 



®*l®tentlal approach to counseling Is deeply rooted In exlsten« 
tial philosophy idilch explores questions of the nature of sian, his worl< 
existence, and the personal meaning of existence. The dynamics of 
evident In the world caused man to reevaluate and question long standlni 
values and explanations regarding the meaning of life and the nature of 
man. Therapists became aware of the need for new approaches, as they 
were increasingly confronted with problems of loneliness. Isolation, 
emptiness, and personal Insignificance. 



According to the existentialist, man Is a part of the world and, 
as such, cannot be separated from the world which he observes. Thus, 
man Is at one with the world, and objective fact Is detendned by the 
being. Since man Is conscious of being, and a part of the world, he Is 
free to make of himself what he will. Heredity and environment as detei 
suants are excuses because he Is conscious of being and consequently 
responsible for his manner of being. Bie Individual has the ability to 
relate past and future to the present and thereby transcend the Inedlat 
situation through the exercise of choice. 

telng Implies non being. That Is, the evolving man Is always threa 
ened by the ultimate certainty of death, and the result Is a unlversallv 
present existential anxiety. Difficulty Is encountered when the Indlvli 
reaches the point of Inability to see the meaning of life and b rrn mrs 
alienated from the world. Difficulty Is not defined in terms of eeo 
strength, superiority-inferiority, or stresses of life. 



The approach la one of underatanding the client and, Inaofar aa poi 
alble, experiencing Cpartlclpatlng liO hla being, fhua, the ewhasls L 
on imtoatandlng the peraon aa being rather than analyzing thr^«>n ai 
m object. Eapbaala la placed on the preaent, and the paat and future i 
lj|P^t only they affect the preaent. The counaellng reU 
chip la a proceaa of "being together" and la referred to aa "en^t^< 
ConaequenUy, the counaelor la obliged to foraake his preauppoaltloL i, 
ing nan and encounter the being tdilch ccwa for aaaiatance 
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Through the relationship the counselee comes to experience his being 
so that he Is aware of his existence to such a degree that he Is able to 
act on the basis of his potential. The goal In essence is helping the 
Individual to experience the self as being rather than as object. The 
experiencing of self results in new attitudes Which lead to comnltiiient In 

terms of existence. 



CRITICISH 

A prime criticism of existential counseling Is expounded by those 
Who require an elaboration of the Interpersonal relationship. Is the 
counselor able to put aside his basic assumptions; can the counselor fully 
experience the being (counselee) ; idiat assistance does he provide through 
understanding; and idiat procedures does he use once the mutual experienc- 
ing Is achieved? 

Secondly, It Is contended that existentialism is so Inclined In the 
direction of the client centered approach that It need not be developed 
as a distinct entity. Ostensibly the existential approach might be com- 
bined with the client centered approach. 

trait riqaTRinm CODHSELING 

Trait centered (directive) counseling Is a rational system 'dilch pur- 
portedly employs the methods of science. E.6. Williamson Is the major pro- 
ponent of this system Which developed from a vocational counseling base. 
According to the theory, man Is capable of learning new patterns of behavior, 
but he cannot always be trusted to develop acceptable behaviors. The con- 
c0pr of a self wb'tch becomes In the best possible manner Is rejected because 
the self of the counselee Is distorted. Self actualization without direction 
can lead to selfish, antisocial behavior. 

Difficulty Is encountered When the Individual lacks the kinds of learn- 
ing experiences Which would cause him to make an appropriate and adequate 
decision. Thus, lack of Information concerning the self and environment is 
reflec te d In Individual's behavior. The counselor Is required to assist 
the Individual In his quest for learning experiences by providing him with 
Information about his traits (Intelligence, etc.) and obtaining pertinent 
envlroiMental Infonmition. The counselor, then. Influences the counselee 
In such a my that he realized his best potential and selects the right 
values. 

In essence, counseling Is a process of rational problem solving with 
emotional concomitants. Williamson has defined the process in terms of 
analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, counseling, and follow up, 
althou^ not necessarily in that order. Thus, the counselor gathers all 

of data about the couu%elee, organizes It In a coherent manner, and 
develops a statement of the problem. He then predicts the future develop- 
ment of the problem, provides counseling, and makes provision for future 
assistance and ascertains the effectiveness of counseling. 
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In the counseling relationship the counselor assumes the role of a 
teacher lAio provides assistance In the learning slttiatlon. Althou^ the 
counselee must In the final analysis make his own decision and assume res- 
ponsibility for the decision, the counselor maintains a position of author- 
ity, Without appearing dognuatlc he presents Infomiatlon and points of 
view, a ^d substantiates the reasons for advisement# The process Is a coop 
eratlve effort of counselor and counselee, and It Is more scientific than 
curative In nature. 



CRITICISM 

Major criticisms of trait centered counseling are grouped In four 
areas. First, the reliance on objective data, particularly test data. 

Is <]uestioned In terms of dependability. Second, It appears doubtful that 
problems which involve the ego can be approached In a purely rational man- 
ner. Third, there Is no guarantee that objective facts presented by the 
counselor will be accepted by the counselee. The presentation of evidence 
and reason to an irrational person Is futile* Fourth, only the behavior 
can say with finality what Is best for his self. 

TJCAmm iC THEORY COUNSELING 

i^ayn<ng theory counseling has been developed in several variations 
and cannot be considered a unitary system. Wille the theories of Dollard 
and Miller, Rotter, Salter, and others have elements In common, they are 
In many ways divergent* Consequently, tlie materials presented here repre- 
sent an overview. 

As the Individual Interacts with the environment, his behavior changes 
and result Is favorable and unfavorable learning. Favorable learning Is 
accepted Into the behavioral repertoire but unfavorable learning results In 
disturbance. Maladjusted behavior Is understood as avoidance reactions to 
past experiences which carry unpleasant connotations. Avoidance behaviors 
protect the behaver from the painful awarenesses, but restrict him from 
experiencing situations In which he could learn adaptive behavior. 

* pw» learning theory counseling concept of generalization Is particu- 
larly ii^rtant, as It Is responsible for habitual response patterns. If 
fhA child has an abundance of unrewarding experiences wltli, for Instance, 
his father, he may generalize the resultant frustrations, etc* to all men* 
Such learning could carry over to later periods of life. 

When the counselee seeks assistance, he Is asserting that his defense 
mechanlSDis are no longer adequate to protect the self from unfavorable 
learnings. Thus, he is often highly susceptible to new learnings. Counsel- 
ing is primarily a situation In idilch (1) unlearning or counterconditioning 
can occur and (2) favorable learnings can ensue. 

The counselor strives to create an atoiosphere of confidence and rap- 
port. However, he Is usually quite active and directive In practice. The 
counselor may Influence verbal behavior by leading the Individual throu^ 
positive eff-^rts and Ignoring negative efforts. Reinforcements have Included 
nodding, smiling, turning toward or away from the counselee, saying nnmm. 
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yes, good, and so on. Other practitioners are prone to instruction, i.e. 

"The next time you are being treated badly, assert yourself. I am not 
saying that you should become violent. However, you are entitled to jus- 
tice in your interpersonal relationships." Wolpe has described a system 
idiich includes the conq>onent of instruction in physical relaxation combined 
with idiat could be termed extinction techniques. 

As counseling proceeds, former maladaptive behaviors become extinct 
and favorable learnings, as expressed through adaptive behaviors, emerge. 

The counselee is able to function more effectively in his present, and a 
transfer of learning is apparent in future behavior. 

CRITICISM 

Critics contend that learning theory counseling lacks unity among its 
adherents due to the fact that there is no universally acceptable theory 
of learning. Another criticism is inherent in research findings that, par- 
ticularly in verbal conditioning, the discontinuance of reinforcement is 
often followed by a weakening of the conditioned behavior. Further, it is 
contended that the variable of counselor is not sufficiently taken into 
account as a factor in the relationship. It could be that this factor is 
an influential as the technique. 

THE PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH 

The psychoanalytic approach was originally developed by Sigmund Freud 
and variations have appeared in the works of Adler (individual psychology - 
conqpensation for inferiority), Jung (self actualization - analytical psy- 
chology), Homey (neoanalytical social situation), and Rank (will therapy). 

The approach is essentially termed long range therapy, but recent adapta- 
tions Gordin's Psychological Counseling - Alexander's Psychoanalytic Therapy) 
indicate positive results in short range situations. 

Although the original approach is therapy in the strictest sense, much 
is relevant to counseling with lesser problems, and the influence of the 
approach is seen in the work of many counselors. The purpose here is to 
present major components in overview form. 

Personality is comprised of the id(other), ego (self), and superego 
(conscience). The ego is the means by i^ich dictates of the id are fulfilled. 
The siq>erego serves to regulate the activities of the ego. Instincts create 
tensions idiich must be reduced. Conflict arises when regulating forces are 
in opposition to forces which serve to satisfy instinctual needs. Anxiety 
arises idien instincts are so strong that they cannot be controlled by the 
ego, and a fear of conscience is involved. The ego in turn protects itself 
with a variety of defense mechanisms. 

The therapist plays an anonomous role and is one into whom the client 
can project his self. The therapist in turn provides support and reassurance, 
and facilitates understanding through interpretation. A diagnosis is made 
and when therapist and client agree on the desirability of therapy, a case 
history is taken. The assumption here being that the client is because of 
what has been. Free association and dream analysis are common techniques 
in revealing repressions. 
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A crucial element In therapy Is transference. In transference the 
client's behavior Is not based on the actual situation but Is based In 
pi^^vlous experiences. Feelings dlrec* 2 d toward other Individuals are 
transferred to the therapist. In time the client discovers that threats 
are not as dangerous as he had Imagined and he no longer needs the trans 
ference relationship. 



CRITICISM 

The nature of the process combined with the privileged state of 
disclosure negates optimal research possibilities. Consequently, much 
of psychoanalytic theory is not scientifically verified. Further, the 
original postulates of psychoanalytic theory were developed In a world 
characterized by a different set of dynamics, and It Is contended that 
the current problems of man are not expeditiously resolved through the 

process. 



A POIMT OF VIEW 

As Director of a University Counseling Center, consultant for gui- 
dance programs In adult basic education, and counselor educator, the 
writer has encountered counseling situations involving counselees of var- 
ious ages who present a multiplicity of needs. Day by day, hour by hwr, 

I have developed certain tentative concepts regarding the nature of the 
counseling relationship idilch help me to be secure In the belief that I 
am doing everything possible to be of genuine assistance. This Is not to 
state by directive or Implication that I offer a panacea or that I have 
personally developed a new and Innovative theory. It Is to say that I 
have, throu^ experience and study, developed something which works for me, 
but It Is tentative In that It Is subject to change witli experience. 

I am firmly convinced that %diat works for one counselor will not 
necessarily work for another because we are experlentlally different. Con- 
sequently, It Is apparent that each counselor Is required to become f ami 1- 
lar with possibilities, test them through application, maintain professional 
currency and be amenable to change. The self satisfied counselor becomes 
stagnant and degrades the name. 

The aim here Is to present a specific formulation of concepts and tech- 
niques which are consistently reliable in my experience. 



I am Inclined to agree with the philosophy of John Locke idio believed 
that man Is essentially a neutral being with potential for good and evil 
which depends on the Interaction of man and his universe of experience. 

Man Is not predetermined but fully capable of rational behavior idilch Implies 

freedom of choice. 



The concept of becoming is based on the postulates of Adler. Beginning 
with earliest eclstence, the individual Is constantly confronted with envir- 
onmental stimuli leading to feelings of inferiority a^ he strives to owr- 
come the Inferiority; to achieve superiority. Througih this constant struggle 
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he achieves learnings which are Incorporated In a style of life with 
Which he Is comfortable In varying degrees. Social Interaction Is a 
primary component In the development of the self, for It exerts great 
Influence. As the Individual Interacts with his societal peers he con- 
ceives of himself as a certain type who should assume certain behavioral 
characteristics. Thus, he learns a role and the role Is cyclically rein- 
forced through satisfactions derived through assuming the role. 

Behavior Is goal seeking In nature and Is best understood in terms 
of anticipated outcomes. Further, knowledge of Isolated manifestations 
of behavior removed from the context of life style Is of little conse- 
quence. It assumes significance as It relates to the totality from which 
It Is derived. The Individual becomes disturbed when the paths to his 
goals are too threatening. Thus, he breaks the pattern of life style and 
adopts compensatory behavior, thereby relieving the self of dangers associ- 
ated with the goal. The original goal becomes Immeshed In a tangled web 
of confusion which the counselee falls to understand and with idilch he can- 
not cope. 

When an Individual seeks the assistance of a counselor, he Is stating 
In effect that the behavior pattern reflected In his life style Is no 
longer adequate. He Is threatened and Insecure. The situation Is tanta- 
mount to the meeting of the Irrestlble force and the immovable object. 
Understandings must occur, alternatives must be explored, decisions must 
be made, and an acceptable pattern of behavior must ensue. With this know- 
ledge of the counselee, the counselor Is asked to provide assistance through 
counseling. 

Perhaps we should pause at Uils point to define our terms. The nomen- 
clature of many fields Is so fraught with ambiguity and disagreement, even 
among the experts, that definitions and definitional components must be 
attended to Insure effective communications. Counseling Is no exception. 

The purpose here Is to present a generally acceptable definition which Is 
specifically applicable to couiwellng the under-educated adult. According 
to the definition: Counseling Is a personal, one to one, confidential 

relationship. In which a counselor by virtue of his experiential background 
assists a counselee, the product of an Infinitely different experiential 
ba ckgr ound to achieve personally and socletally acceptable reconciliations 
of self and universe of experience. 

With the understanding that certain components will be treated at 
length In a section to follow, let us now specifically attend the defini- 
tional components. 

Personal . Counseling Is personal In the sense that two Individuals 
are freely Interacting; In that the counselee Is giving unabashedly of him- 
self and the counselor Is, to the extent of his ability, experiencing the 
world of the counselee. Of course. It Is never possible for another indivi- 
dual to completely enter the phenomenal field of a counselee, but It Is 
possible through various processes to communicate with him more directly 
than would be possible In most Interpersonal situations. 






Onp to one . Counseling is not a group relationship but a relationship 
between two individuals. When more than two persons are involved the pro- 
cess must be known by what it is, i.e. group guidance. 

Confidential . The counseling relationship is not designed to supply 
materials for the fulfillment of the counselor *s recognition need. The 
information revealed is privileged, in the manner of physician-patient and 
lawyer-client relationships. Only the most extreme revelations can be pro- 
fessionally disclosed without the express permission of the counselee. 

Assists . The counselor is not in the advice giving-problem solving 
business. In the final analysis, the counselee makes his own decisions 
and assumes personal responsibility for behaviors based on the decisions. 

The popular misconception of counseling as advisement belies the fact that 
counseling is a process throu^ which the counselee is assisted in achiev- 
ing an orientation whereby he can understand self and environment and, as 
a consequence, make and accept his own decisions. 

Personally acceptable . Behaviors growing out of counseling relation- 
ships must be personally acceptable to the counselee. Noting the difference 
between "wk-ing a decision and internalizing or accepting the decision, it 
is obvious that one does not necessarily imply the other. A decision might 
be reached which would diametrically oppose the counselee 's value system. 

In such a situation he would not be able to function with the decision 
because he would not accept it. Consequently, the counselor makes every 
possible effort to assist the counselee in ways idiich insure personally 
acceptable and fully functional reconciliations. 

Societallv acceptable . Counseling is not intended to render a purely 
solophistic service. Since counseling is concerned with the process of 
self actualization, it has been argued that the engendering of solophism 
is inherent, but this is a far fetched criticism. As the counselee advances 
along the path to self actualization he is better able to understand self 
and environmental components, and consequently, to effectively function as 
a contributing member of society. Thus, it is apparent that reconciliations 
are effected in terms of society as well as self. 

With this background and definitional materials, let us now turn to 
specific components of counseling as it might apply to the under-educated 
adult. 

The heart of counseling ia tiie inter-personal relationship. Every 
individual is in actuality represented by a trichotomy of self and the self 
is interpreted in terms of faces. Thus, the individual is represented by 
three faces (1) the face presented to society, (2) the face of self concept, 
and <3) the face of aspiration, and it is only rarely that the faces are 
congruent; it is only rarely that an individual is absolutely free to be 
idiat he is. 

The universal need for recognition, praise, sympathy, attention; in 
short, love, is so indelibly etched on the mind that we avoid those appear- 
ances which might negate fulfillment of the need. Consequently, the face 
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presented to society Is but a mask which reveals only those aspects of 
the faces of self concept nd aspiration perceived as acceptable to society. 

It Is only through mistake and confusion that detrimental aspects of the 
faces of self concept and aspiration slip through the mask. 

In order to preclude the need for protective masks, the counselor 
communicates valuing and caring which can only be Interpreted as components 
of a being who Is genuinely and sincerely deserving of trust. Rapport and 
empathy so permeate the counseling relationship that the counselee Is unique- 
ly free to express the deepest and Innermost aspects of self. The unique 
Interpersonal contacts of the counseling relationship tear at the face pre- 
sented by the counselor and false faces are shredded away. The caring coun- 
selor Is perceived and accepted as such, idille the Insincere Is rejected. 

The false counselor, like a pane of glass. Is seen through. 

The placebo effect merits mention here. It has long been recognized 
that curative efforts are positively Influenced by psychological demeanor. 

If the counselor Is able to establish an adequate Interpersonal relation- 
ship In the counseling situation, the psychological Import of confidence 
and faith on the part of the counselee can enhance his ability to change. 

The counselor must be accentant of self . Since It Is absolutely 
Imperative that counselor personality be a positive force In the counsel- 
ing relationship. It obviously follows that the counselor must accept him- 
self, In terms of assets and liabilities. That Is, his perceived self must 
be congruent with his projected self. Such a congruency Is achieved as the 
counselor subjects his motivations to Intense examination and better under- 
stands the self. When understanding Is reached, acceptance generally follows. 
One does not accept those components of self of which he Is unaware; he 
merely behaves In the darkness of Ignorance. 

The counselor must accent the counselee . The counselee must be 
accepted as he Is, not as the counselor would wish him to be, not as society 
would wish him to be, but In the totality of his current organlsmlc self; 
a human being In a transitional state of becoming, searching for a path to 
travel. 



Acceptance, hov 2ver, Is not synonomout with agreement and/or approval. 
Acceptance In this Instance Is the antithesis of rejection. An aura of 
unconditional acceptance Is communicated to the counselee In such unequivo- 
cal terms that he feels no threat of betrayal or rejection In displaying 
the unadorned components of self. The point Is well Illustrated by the 
case of Johnny who came home at mld-mornlng carrying a note to his mother: 

"Dear Hrs. Jones, 

Johnny came to school In dirty clothes this morning. 

He has a bad ordor which Is extremely disturbing. Please 
give him a bath and clean clothes and send him back to 
school. 
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Miss Smith 

Third Grade Teacher." 












Within the hour Johnny returned to school in the same condition 
and handed the teacher a note: 

"Dear Miss Smith, 

Johnny ain't no rose. You're supposed to teach 
him, not smell him. 



Mrs. Jones" 

The process of placing value judgements on the behavior of peers Is 
practiced so widely as to be accepted as a normal component of dally life 
and. In many situations, the activity can be justified, but the counsel- 
ing situation Is the exception. When the counselor makes value judge- 
ments, he causes the counselee to feel threatened and Insecure. Conse- 
quently, the relationship Is negatively Influenced by the counselee 's per- 
ceptions of the counselor as a non-acceptlug person. In view of this, the 
counselor must be constantly aware of his attitudes toward the counselee 
and he must strive to communicate acceptance. 

The counselee 's perceptions of the counselor are affected bv verbal 
and non-verbal cues . The effective counselor as we have noted in the 
last section never consciously rejects the counselee. Expressions of a 
shock, disgust, dismay, and the like are never Included in the counselor's 
repetolre of behavior. If a counselee voices an antagonism toward his par- 
ents, one does not emit a shocked groan. When the counselee makes a child- 
ish statement, one does not laugh. These obvious examples of inept counse- 
lor behavior which negatively affect the counseling relationship are gener- 
ally avoided by the alert counselor. 

There are, however, non-verbal cues which are not so easily controlled. 
Counselors are often guilty of unwittingly affecting the counseling relation* 
ship through behaviors of which they are completely unaware, but which can 
negatively Influence and ultimately destroy the relationship. Consequently, 
the counselor must be cognizant of his non-verbal responses as well as ver- 
bal responses. Attitudes and feelings are often more succinctly states and 
effectively ommunlcated through behavior than through words. 

Counseling is not advising . It is always appalling to hear a person 
speak of guiding someone into something, because such statements imply dir- 
ecting. It is obvious that directing can only be done from the reference 
point of self and contrary to the saying "what is good for the goose is 
good for the gander", what Is good for one person is not necessarily good 
for another. Three "tongue biters" are pertinent here (1) why don't you, 

(2) you should have, and (3) if I were you. The effective counselor bites 
his tongue vdienever he is tempted to make such a statement and for good 
reason. When an individual says, "why don't you". If I were you", or you 
should have", he is asserting (1) that he is able to enter the central ner- 
vous system of the counselee and experience the world in an identical man- 
ner, (2) that he knows more about the counselee than the counselee knows 
about himself, and (3) that he is infinitely superior to the counselee. 



The counselee %Hio Is co. fronted with « telling counselor becoaes 
Insecure and Is caused to feel Inferior, threatened, and rejected. The 
counselor Is perhaps gratified throu^ an assertion of his superiority 
but he has done nothing to assist the counselee. In fact he nay have 
exerted an Infinitely hurtful Influence. The effective counselor creates 
a situation within which the counselee Is able to develop understandings 
»nA Insights leading to untroubled ade<iuacy based on his own cognitions. 

When the counselee nakes a direct request for Information concerning 
ei^loynent, education, public assistance, and the like, the counselor 
rightly assumes responsibility for providing the required Information. 

Such situations, however, cannot be construed as advising. They are sim- 
ply Infonuitlonal situations. The use of Information and the ultimate 
solution of personal-social problems are correctly the responsibility of 
the counselee. The counselor has no right to make decisions for a coun- 
selee because such decisions are drawn from an Inappropriate point of 
reference. The correct reference point Is the self idilch asist abide by 
the decision. 

The cwf"*»eiee deserves *"d should receive the Individual attention 
of gQuiw«elor ^xoug^oist the interview . The counselor does not sit 
Idly by, preoccupied with his own thou^ts, even throu^ long periods of 
counselee silence. He works diligently to establl^ and maintain verbal 
und nonverbal communications. At any lapse of attention, a verbal or non- 
verbal cue adght be lost and such a loss could prove significant. The 
wince, the shifting of position, the connotation of a word, and the Inter- 
pretation of experience are all Important clues of the self of the counse- 
lee. Consequently, the counselor must be alert and attentive lest a clue 
be lost. 

The problem of attention Is compounded by the fact that some counse- 
lees present discussions which are considerably less than "sensational." 
However, the discussion Is Important to the counselee or he would not have 
Initiated It. The counselor must constantly remember that a dull and trite 
discussion Is only construed as such by an observer. From the counselee *s 
X’cfnrence point, the discussion Is construed in a different manner. 

The effective goiinnAlor is a good listener . In essence the counseling 
relationship represents a conversational situation, but It has aspects which 
are foreign to other conversations. In the usual conversational situation, 
one Individual will be holding forth and another one or two will be con- 
stantly attempting to break In. Each Is seeking in his own way to secure 
recognition, approval, acceptance; the basic Ingredients of love. To the 
extent that these gratifications are achieved in the conversational situa- 
tion participants are happy and satisfied with It. Consequently, the par- 
ticipants engage in a perpetual battle for dominance. 

The counseling relationship presents a unique conversational situation 
In one person dominates the conversation idille the other Is content to 

nn attentive ear. If the counselor Is to be of assistance he knows that 
he Bust listen to the verbalisations of the counselee. A major shortcoming 
of many counselors, particularly those less experienced , is the inability 
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to refrain from talking. When one Is talking he cannot listen, and jAen 
he Is not listening, he cannot hear the verbal clues lAlch serve as bases 
upon Which to provide assistance. 

The counselor reflects verbalizations . The counselor often 
lates significant statements made by a counselee and offers them In mod - 
fled form. Thereupon the counselee Is placed In the position of reezamln 
Ing his original statement and Its significance. In such a role, the 
counselor becomes a verbal reflection of the counselee and the counselee 
Is assisted in his attempts to see himself, for the process of reex^M- 
tlon often produces Insists Which lead to new Interpretations of slgnlfl 

cance. 



The <»o«itwtAlor reflects emotional tone . In many Instances Ae effective 
counselor can be compared to a mirror In that he ^yslcally reflects the 
e otlonal tone of a counselee. In the last section we discussed the Process 
of clarification throu^ restatements of counselor verbalizations. In th 
Instance we are discussing the **mirrorlng” of physical characteristics of 
the counselee. This Is a non-verbal technique in which the Intraceptlve 
counselor dons the emotional tone of a counselee In an effort to expedite 
and facilitate the communications of counseling. The emotional tone o 
the counseling situation Is Initiated by the counselee, and ^ couMelor 
follows by reflecting this emotional tone in his own physical ^vlor. 

Thus, the counselor becomes a physical mirror idilch reflects the ^ing of 
the counselee, and through this mirror the counselee Is better able to sec 

hlsmelf. 

Counselor ver balizations must te on ^ counseleels Igyel of 
standing. The majority of our society speaks the English lan^p ^ 
varying degrees of proficiency, and the counselor by virtue of his ^rl- 
ential background, particularly his educational training, is amo^ ^ 
proficient practitioners. As It Is difficult to coi^ep^lize the world 
from the point of view of someone other than the self. It f^lows 
munlcatlons and particularly the nomenclature, semantics, a^ 
of comnlcatlons are often 111 understood from the point of view of 
person. Thus, althou^ two persons are conversing In tte same language. It 
dLs not necessarily follow that the perceptual derivatives are the s^. 

The counselor, then, must make every possible attempt to put himself in Ae 
"verbal shoes" of the counselee in order that they will be not only asking 
rhA same language, but understa n d in g the same language ^ 

ner. It Is only through effective verbal and ^yslcal communication that 
positive derivations can come from the counseling relationship. 

Inf ormaU^ revealed by ^ counselee must held in confidence . 

With the possible exceptions stated below, matters discuss^ in a cowsel- 
Ing Interview must be treated with strict and absolute confidence. Excep- 
tions are permissible (1) If expressed permission Is couMe- 

lee and (2) if the Information constitutes a clear and definite threat to 
society. In all other Instances Information revealed In a counseling rela- 
tionship Is privileged In the sense of the lawyer -client or physlclan-patlent 

relationship. 
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It Is often difficult for the less experienced counselor to oslntaln 
strict confidence for he too Is afflicted with the universal need for 
recognition, and aany gutters revealed In the privacy of the counselor's 
office could be used In casual conversation to fulfill the need. People 
discuss the things uppermost In their minds and the sdnd of the counselor 
If filled with cases. Consequently, when a conversational situation arises. 
It Is difficult to remain entirely professional. 

It must be emphasized that the counseling relationship can be utterly 
devastated by an Inappropriately placed piece of Infonsatlon. Hot only Is 
the original counselee lost; counselees to come will view the relationship 
with a jaundiced eye, for once the damage Is done there Is no way to repair 
It. 



The counselor rtacognlzea that behavior Is not a simple matter of this 
or that . Hanlfestatlons of behavior are generally the result of diverse 
and cooplex motivations which may be known or unknown to the counselee him- 
self. Consequently, there Is no easy way to assess b^avlor. The primary 
rule of thumb consists of relating manifestations of behavior to the total 
context from which they are derived. An Isolated behavior removed from 
the context of Its origin Is generally significant of nothing and tells 
nothing* The counselor osist strive to perceive the counselee 's phenomenal 
field, life style, and self concept. It Is only through such firmly based 
perceptions that b^vloral characteristics can be expected to assume real 
meaning. 



The counselor distinguishes between symptom and cause . Just as the 
word, desk, serves to Identify the object but Is not the object, the symp- 
tom manifested by a counselee serves as a clue to the Identity of the under- 
lying cause; but the symptom Is not the cause. 

The basic distinction between symptom and cause Is often overlooked by 
the counselor who becooies so Involved «rlth synptoom of behavior that he for- 
gets to exaad.ne causes. In hypnosis It has been found that psychosooiatlc 
symptoms can soiaetliBes be eradicated through post hypnotic suggestion, but 
It Is further found that the psychosomatic symptoms will usually be mani- 
fested later In another form unless the cause has been eradicated. By the 
same token It Is apparent that In many Instances counseling becoiaes so 
Involved with psychosomatic sysq>toms such as knots In the stooiach, lumps 
In the throat, tension In the neck, and so forth that It provides the 
counselee with little assistance in discovering the underlying causes. It 
behooves the counselor to expend as much time and energy as necessary In 
order to help the counselee come to grips with causes so that difficulty 
will not recur. 

The counselor recognizes the limits of his competency and realizes that 
referral la not an Indication of Incompetencv . It Is difficult at best for 
the counselor to accept the recognition that he Is Inadequate In a counsel- 
ing relationship. However, It Is a simple fact that occasional cases will 
require more experienced and/or professional assistance than the particular 
counselor provide. Such a situation should not threaten the counselor's 
ego because it Is to be expected. The counselor idio holds on even idien he 
feels that he can no longer be of service Is hurtful to the counselee, to 
the profession, and to himself. 
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COMCLDSION 



Counsellog offers the under -educated adult unique opportunities to 
effect a reconciliation of self and universe of experience. He Is mmly 
accepted in a permissive atmosphere id&ere he Is free to he idiat he Is 
without fear of judgement or betrayal. He Is valued as a person of worth 
and dignity who Is capable of making his own decisions and accepting the 
conse^nces of behavior based on the decisions. With the assistance of 
a competent counselor his disorientation and confusion diminishes as he 
Is able to pull together the frayed elements of his world and construct 
an orderly and coherent world within which he can exist in a state of 
untroubled adequacy. 

The counselor never achieves a degree of competency which allows him 
to optimally serve all counselees, for the process requires constant pro- 
fessional improvement. One never learns all there Is to k^w. On tte 
contrary, the counselor constantly finds that the more he learM, the more 
there Is to learn; the ss>re Informed he Is, the more Ignorant he becomes. 
Thus, the professional counselor is confronted with a cyclical enigma. 

The Irony of the situation cannot be overcame but there Is an accept- 
able course of action which every counselor can pursue. The professional 
counselor must develop a counseling style lAlch works for him and he must 
sid>ject his experiences to Intense scrutiny In terms of new ii^rmat^ 
gleaned through his readings and Inter-personal experiences. The self 
satisfied counselor Is not worthy of the name. 
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THE SOCIAL-PSTCHOLOGICAL SFHEBE OF 



THE UNDER-EDUCATED ADULT 



by 

Golden 1. Langdon 
Director of Student Services 
Augusta College 
Augusta, Georgia 



This paper is presented in a manner consistant with tenants underlying 
the preinstitute sessions. That is it represents an attempt to acquaint 
the prospective counselor of under -educated adults with characteristics 
of the counselee as he has come to be, and with environmental influences 
which have contributed to his becoming. In essence it represents a 
necessarily brief overview to serve as a base fijm which a multitude 
of specifics will evolve in subsequent sessions. 

It is anticipated that the majority of readers will see the paper 
as a review of previous learnings. It is further anticipated, however, 
that counseling with the under -educated adult requires adaptations which 
are facilitated through reexamination and reevaluation. From a very 
practical point of view, the material here is not abstract and it is 
not far removed. Remember that you will be asked to provide assistance 
and that the monnent of encounter is at hand. 
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The individual becomes idiat he is as a result of the infinitely 
complex interaction of heredity and environment, with neither assuming 
greater developmental significance because the components are not mutually 
exclusive. When components are mutually necessary, the exclusion of 
either negates the effect of the other. Thus, discussions of the relative 
inportance of heredity and environment in the development of the human 
organism are purely academic. 

At birth each individual is inherently endowed with a potential 
for physical, social, emotional, and intellectual development, but the 
quantity and quality of potential is unknown. Within this framework, 
potential develops in accordance with environmental opportunity. 

Physical characteristics are known to be passed through generations 
of forebears to the meonate, and he can reasonably be expected to 
evidence characteristics comsion to the family. However, environmental 
influences leading to malnutrition, disease, accident and the like can 

optimal development of the physical self. It matters little that 
the individual is endowed with potential for a strong physical self, 
if he is not provided environmental nuturance which allows developnaent 

of innate characteristics. 



The process of observation often leads to the erroneous conclusion that 
emotional characteristics are dictated by heredity and little effected by 
environsient . '*He is a chip off the old block," 'Tjike father, like son, and 
"She is just like her mother", are statements which imply an emphasis on 
innate endowment. Certainly the potential for emotional development is in- 
herited, but the actual development is accomplished through learning. 
Children tend to emulate the behavior of societal contemporaries idio are 
positively regarded. The child of a mother idio is terrified by thunder- 
storms often eadiibits a similar fear; the child of a placid and serene 
family environment is likely to evidence such characteristics. 



In terms of social development, the individual has hereditary 
potential for diveirse and sundry responses to his social sphere, but 
the direction and degree of his responses are determined by experience. 
As he interacts with members of the society, he discovers a role with 
which he is comfortable in varying degrees and the role is strengthened 
through derived satisfactions. Social characteristics, then, are poten- 
tially what nature dictates but ultimately idiat environment allows. 



kp in the cases of physical, emotional, and social development, the 
potential for intellectuality is unknown. Just as a bottle has a storage 
capacity but the extent to which the capacity is realised is dependent 
on environmental stimuli. The saying, "Genius will out , is not necessarily 
true. Genius will out if genius is afforded the opportunity to develop, 
but if it is shut off in an Os. -irk farm, it is likely to wither and die. 
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Within the framework of the heredity-environment Interaction, the 
Individual 'develops a style of life which Is reflected In his behavior. 

The ensuing discussion will help us to understand the nature and origin 
of behavior. 

Behavior learned. When the neonate enters the world, he can 
be likened to a blank sheet of paper ready to receive Imprints. His 
behavior Is purely extemporaneous response to environmental stimuli without 
preconditioned concepts. As the neonate Is unable to distinguish between 
the self and the external, the world Is conceptualized as an extension 
of the self. In time he begins to Internalize. That Is, his experience 
In acting on and being acted on by the environment causes him to realize 
that he Is not the universe, but a component of this universe. From this 
point he begins to differentiate between the various elements of the 
external, and objects and organisms assume namee. Four legged animals 
formerly known as cow or horse become differentiated as not only cow and 
horse but as dog, cat, rabbit, and so forth. Finally, various aspects 
of the external world are molded Into something which assumes personal 
meaning through the process of Integration. 

Thus, the Individual Is constantly beset with environmental stimuli 
which require adaptive behavior, l.e., learning. In his attempts to achieve 
a harmonious balance between self and world, the human organism discovers 
behaviors which bring desirable results and Incorporates them Into his 
repertoire. Unsatisfying behaviors are rejected. In time he learns to 
be what he Is. 

Behavior Is caused . For every overt or covert manifestation of 
behavior there Is a cause or there are causes. Bystanders often find- 
the behavior of others unreasonable or without reason, but such observa- 
tions are uninformed. Behavior which appears to have no base In reason 
may be perfectly reasonable to the behaver. The reference point of 
self Is never fully adequate to assess the causes of behavior In another 

person. 

In some Instances, however, the behavior may be Illogical and 
beyond the conq>rehenslon of the behaver, but even then It Is caused. 

The Freudian would explain such a phenomenon as the result of a subconscious 
Id driving the ego to achieve a fulfillment. The Adlerian, disavowing 
the subconscious In favor of a state of disorientation, would conclude 
that the organism maintains Itself as a unified idiole and that the behavior 
Is merely the result of confusion. In any case, behavior is based In 
causes . 

Behavior Is goal oriented . Every manifestation of behavior Is goal 
seeking In nature. The exact nature of the goal may be known or unknown 
to the behaver and/or observer, but a goal Is sought and Its Identity 
serves as a direct clue to the basis of behavior. Obviously, a basic 
clue to the understanding of behavior Is found In the end results of the 
behavior. In other words, what fulfillments are achieved as a result of 
the behavior? 
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The goals which underlie behavior in our society are sundry and 
complex. In addition to the basic needs common to every human, there 
are psychological needs of note. Murray, writing in the 1930 's defined 
several characteristic needs which are measurable in terms of behavior 
and through psychological inventories. The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule purports to measure the needs for achievement, deference, order, 
affiliation, nurturance, succorance, endurance, aggression, hetero- 
sexuality, exhibition, dominance, autonomy, change, intraception, and 
abasement. For our purposes, they are grouped in four major categories. 

The refinements and implications are obvious. 

1. Achievement. Each person has the need to experience success 
and the feeling of accomplishment. This is closely allied to Maslow's 
self fulfillment. 

2. Social approval. Man is primarily a gregarious creature and he 
seeks to be a member of the social group. Consequently, he seeks approval 
in order to strengthen his position. 

3. Exhibition. This is the need to be known, to be noticed; to 
be recognized and given attention. Praise, compliment, and flattery 
contribute to its fulfillment. 

4. Security. We seek like situations which minimize internal and 
external threat. 

Thus, goals underlie behavior and there are goals which are common 
to our societal peers. The gradients and valences of goal seeking behavior 
are matters of individual interpretation. 

Behavior tends to remain constant . Granted, the human organism 
is in a constant state of transition and it never achieves absolute 
rigidity. Allport speaks of "becoming." The individual is never today 
what he was yesterday or what he will be tomorrow. For the most part, 
however, changes are so minute as to be imperceptible to the individual 
and/or the observer. 

There is a commonly stated correlation, "The rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer." Drawing the parallel, the human organism tends 
to repeat those behaviors which bring satisfactory results. As a consequence 
the person becomes cyclically more and more like himself, as his behaviors 
are reinforced through satisfaction. 

Let us now pull these postulates together and see what they mean 
in terms of the individuals with whom you will be working. The person is 
bom with hereditary potential for development idiich is influenced by 
environmental exposure. As he strives to achieve goals dictated by needs, 
the resultant learnings are coagulated into a uniform reference point 
of self which is cyclically perpetuated. The understanding of the 
reference point, the constant I, is crucial to any helping relationship. 

Every human being is characterized by a constant I which lends coherence 
and stability to the world. It is an I in relation to the world. Granted 
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wc #ppc<r slnllAr In mnny Intrinsically hunsn characteristics* but cuich 
I is unique in that there Is not now, has never been, and will never be 
another of Identical quality and quantity. 

The contention that no two I*s are Identical is easily Illustrated 
by the familiar courtroom scene in which witnesses are asked to testify. 
Although each person has observed an Identical event, descriptions 
vary. This Is explained by the fact that each interpretation is grounded 
in a different frame of reference; a different self. Every person 
Interprets the world in terms of his unique experiental background; his 
unique frame of reference. 

A further illustration of the I can be gleaned by the use of color. 
Describe the color, red. Can you describe it without using the name of 
the color? Further, how do you know it is red, and are you certain that 
all persons perceive the same color when they are shown the color? Since 
early awareness, a certain color has been associated with the name, red. 

There is no guarantee that any two individuals perceive the color identically 
because the name of the color was learned in association with a particular 
stimulus. It is possible that what one person knows as red may be green 
to another. 

As the 1 perceives , the pattern of behavior will b^. 

The I idiich attends a class for under-educated adults reflects the 
background through which it has evolved. Familiarity with the physical 
flnH social environmental background of tne student is essential to effective 
coimnunications in the teaching -counseling relationship. The middle class 
orientation of the educationist contrasts sharply with that of his less 
affluent contemporary. The aim here is to present in generalized form 
some of the primary characteristics of the under-educated adult and his 
environment which affect the counseling relationship. 

Mental health . It is widely heralded that 1 of 10 individuals in 
our society will be institutionalized at some time of life because of 
mental disorder, and that 1 of 6 will need less radical psychological 
assistance. It is estimated that, at any given time, 600,000 hospital 
beds are occupied by the mentally distressed. Taking care to note 
innovations in techniques of detection and treatment accompanied by a 
changing public attitude, the figures are nonetheless appalling. Even 
with major advances in eugenics, euthenics, psychotherapy, chemotherapy, 
medicine and the lot, we can still look forward to the prospect of a 
society in which more hospital beds are occupied by mental cases than 
by the physically diseased and hurt. 

Ignorance is not bliss, but a mistaken holdover of folklore which 
persists in modern society. No doubt you have heard the weary professional 
bemoan his fate and curse responsibilities which smatter the head with 
gray, but the lament is hopeless. Mental misery accompanies all walks 
of life and it is not diminished but increased as one slides down the 



ladder of social class to the realm of the under-educated. In actuality, 
the highest Incidence of psychotic behavior occures In our lower social 
classes. The circumstances of life which plague educated society are 
compounded by the environmental conditions of the under -educated. 

Intelligence. No subgroup of our society holds a monopoly on 
Intel llgenceV Examples of high and low functional and test Intelligence 
can be cited In all groups, but the under-educated consistently measure 
disproportionately low on Intelligence tests. This Is not to say with 
finality that the under -educated are Inherently Inferior, but It Is no 
say that by our present standards they consistently measure second best. 

Under the assumption that Intellectual development of some Individuals 
Is not currently measurable because of the Influences of cultural 
deprlvement, professionals are attempting to develop culturally fair 
Intelligence tests. For the present, however, we must be cognizant of 
the fact that high Intelligence, measurable by current standards. Is not 
a general characteristic of the under -educated adult. 

Physical health. Due to a variety of factors, the under-educated 
does not enjoy physical health to the extent of his more affluent contem- 
porary. Environmental conditions Increase his susceptibility to accident, 
disease and death, and lack of knowledge and economic funds cause him 
to forego remediation that advantaged society would take for granted. 

We are only now beginning to correct this situation through the "war on 

poverty. " 

Occupational status . The under -educated Individual Is chronically 
unemployed, works at many jobs over short periods of time, and enjoys 
little economic and status success. It has been statistically shown 
that employability Is virtually doubled by the aqulsltlon of a high school 

diploma. 

The personnel manager at the local plant of a major Industry tells 
students that the company hires only high school graduates. The reason 
for this policy Is not that drop outs lack necessary skills; the company 
provides training. The primary reason for the educational requirement 
Is to Insure the company of reliable Individuals as Indicated by the 
perserverence and stlcktoltlveness demonstrated through high school 
graduation. 

The under -educated, then. Is more likely to be employed In low 
status positions than his better educated peer. Since he has not 
developed salable skills and/or since he has not stuck to his education, 
he must accept whatever employment opportunities are available. He 
Is cast In the role of seller In a buyer's market. 

This Is not to say that honest work of low prestige Is not honorable. 
It Is to say that the janitor, dishwasher, waitress, and garbage truck 
driver might pursue the occupation due to necessity rather than choice. 
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One cannot help but wonder whether better opportunity would have made 
a difference. 

Education has become and will continue to be a primary requisite 
for economically profitable work activity. The average yearly Income of 
the male high school graduate Is more than $2,500 higher than that of his 
counterpart who completed less than eight years of formal education. It 
Is a small wonder that the under-educated wear faded blue jeans and 
scuffed shoes, or that theyllve on a staple diet of beans, corn bread, 
and potatoes. 

Low wage and harsh working conditions are the order of the day. If 
he rebels at his employment status, he faces the hurtful alternatives 
of surrendering dignity and pride to accept the public dole or turning 
to crime. Not only are such alternatives despised by many, they often 
fire resentment of the taxpayer. The burden Is further heightened 
In low per capita Income states which can 111 afford the Increasing 
costs of welfare cases. 

Family . The family unit In American society Is characterized by 
change. The close knit, patriarchal, agrarian, society has given way to 
a loose knit, democratic, agrarian and urban society. Families are often 
seperated by great distances and visit only Infrequently. A sense of 
Insecurity accompanies the transition In many Instances and the Incidence 
of social welfare attests the fact that families less often take care 
of their own. 

The family unit Is conceded to be least stable In the lower social 
classes. The under-educated consistently produce large famllle", but 
divorce, desertion, and adultry are commonalities accepted as normal com- 
ponents of life. As a result, many children of these marital unions 
become wards of the court and are provided for by persons and/or agencies 
other than the parents. 

When families stay together their Internal squabbles are often 
adjudicated by the courts. Excessive drinking, fighting, and general 
disturbances have been the Ingredients which fattened the purses of many 
justices of the peace. 

Living Conditions . The under-educated Is generally a highly mobile 
tenant. He seldom owns real property but occupies low rent slum and rural 
shack dwellings. It Is commonly accepted by teachers In such areas that 
the roll book Is never closed. Moving from place to place Is achieved 
with a minimum of difficulty and expense because the under-educated 
acquire little of the material that the middle class would hire a trucking 
firm to transport. Often as not, those personal properties deigned 
absolute necessity by the more affluent are completely absent from the 
squalid surroundings of the under-educated. 

The lack of permanency Is attested In disorder and. In many Instances 
uncleanllness. Since property Is not owned and tenancy Is generally 
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brief, the under-educated have no particular sense of pride In the care 
of property. Add to this the fact that landlords are sometimes prohibited 
by various combinations of Inclination, ordinance, and cost from keeping 
property in good repair, and the problems of poor living conditions are 
compounded . 

Societal Attitudes . The under-educated mendber of our society Is 
generally suspicious of and alienated by his advantaged contemporaries. 

He has never fit the comfortable mold of middle class and his value system 
Is reflected In attitudes and standards of behavior. 

The under-educated Is shut off from Intellectual society by virtues 
of his deficiency. He Is bound on all sides by his lack of educational 
development and the situation Is cyclical in nature. The Ignorant Is 
bound to Ignorant associations and generation after generation perpetuate 
the cycle. Thus, he Is disinherited of his fair share of the great 
society. 

It seeais rather absurd to the middle class mind that. In a society 
of mass communications and affluence, an Individual and/or group of 
Individuals could be largely unaffected by the society around them, 
but It Is not at all absurd. The primary socializing and acculturatlng 
gjoup Is the family unit and It Is known t ha t children tend to emulate 
the behavior of adults who are significant in their lives. Therefore, 

It Is quite apparent that on-coming generations adopt the values and 
behaviors of rhelr faisllies and friends. It Is not an easy matter to 
break out of the cycle idien one knows nothing else and. In fact. Is more 
comfortable with the status quo than with the behaviors needed for change. 

CrliK. The hostility cited above Is evidenced by the fact that crime 
Is more prevalent In the lower-lower class than In any other social class. 
The law Is an entity to be feared, to be fooled, to be despised. The law 
Is considered an agent of another group and It is not thou^t of as 
beneficial or helpful. 

This too Is a cyclical fdienomenon. Each new generation Is taugbt 
a fear for the **man” or the "fuzz" as the law enforcement officer Is 
known. The fear Is reinforced In the minds of child and adult, for when 

officer cosies on the scene, he often carries a warrant or club. ^ 
Mothers admonish children that "the policemen will get you If you don t 

be good." 

Hoteworthy too Is the fact that petty criminals and/or would be 
criminals who can relate convincing tales of bravado In flaunting the law 
and makli« good at the expense of society are often the objects of hero 
worshipping youngsters. Why respect the law idien It always seems to 
affect one's life In a negative manner? 

Political behavior. The under-educated Is, generally speaking, 
a political non entity. Educational attainment Is directly related to 
the ability to perceive the variables of politics and the under-educated 
Is deficient. He has the options of (1) taking no part In politics. 
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(2) acting in the darkness of his ignorance, or (3) acting on the advice 
of another person. Thus, he is deprived of the right to voice a measured 
role in his govemomnt because he is devoid of the requisites for intelligent 
political office because his inabilities to interpret and communicate 
largely negate success. 

In many areas elections constitute a holiday. Indigenous members 
of the nei^borhood are hired to take voters to the polling place. Once 
there the voter is offered money or whiskey if he votes right. In some 
instances, it makes no difference how one votes; each side is offering 
the sane inducement. However, in order to insure accuracy the voter is 
sometimes acco^>anied inside the voting booth by an interested helper. 
Election officials simply turn their heads. 

Regard for education . Until recently it has been concluded that 
education is not highly prized by the under-educated. However, evidence 
is being gathered which indicates that the conclusion is erroneous. It 
is found that the problem is not a low regard for education, but an inability 
to meet the conditions necessary for obtaining the education. When one 
is unable to have a lunch at school; when one is obliged to wear hand-me- 
down clothing; when one is avoided by other children because of his have- 
not situation; when one sees his playmate drop out, he begins to lose 
the desire to go ahead. 

Further, the school is often disliked and avoided because of our 
middle class biases. Basically, the average teacher-counselor is a middle 
class person with middle class value systems and aspirations. In our 
efforts to influence children, we often lose sight of the fact that 
students are not always cognizant of, or positively influenced by our 
values, and a lack of communication ensues. When conmunl rations break 
down children leave school. Teachers and counselors must be aware of the 
possibility that their biases may once again negatively influence the 
under-educated adult who dropped out of school as a youth. 

A middle aged member of an adult basic education class in Eastern 
Kentucky was one of a family of twelve. None of the children went 
further than the eighth grade. As she describes the situation, school 
was of secondary importance. When there was a wash to be done, a child 
to be "tended to," or whatever, she was kept at home. Many times she 
stood on the front porch with one of the babies in her arms and watched 
the school bus pass. "Finally," she says, "I was so far behind that it 
just didn't matter and I stayed home every day." 

The military . The under-educated has difficulty fulfilling his 
military obligation. In recent years the military has served dual roles 
as protector of the Nation and as a training facility for young men and 
women. The under-educated, however, is finding it increasingly difficult 
to be accepted by the military because the modern military man is required 
cO present a background indicative of the ability to learn the technical 
skills necessary for military positions. Thus, the under-educated, is 
denied the opportunity to serve his Country in the armed forces and he 
is not able to acquire competencies offered by the military which are 
transferable to civilian employment. 
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Th# culture . The under-educeted is neither eble to enjoy nor make 
posltlTe contrlhtttlone to his eulturel heritage. Art, nueic, end 
literature taken for granted hy educated aociety are alien to the edu- 
cationally underpriTileged. Much of life' a aoat precioua beauty falla 
on deaf eara, ai^tleaa eyea, and inaenaitive ^nda. Every nan haa a 
ri^t to peraonal interpretation of hia cultural heritage, but the right 
ia negatively affected by inability to underatand through education. 

If the famer ia without toola he cannot till the land; if the nan ia 
without education, he cannot till the culture. 



IMPLICATIONS 



The preceding discussion points up a multitude of implications 
for the counselor of under-educated adults* Some of them are transparent 
and some are relatively obscure, but it behooves us to be cognizant of 
the following major iflq>lications. Time and experience will point up 
others. 



1. It is abundantly clear that the absence of either hereditary 
potential or environmental opprctunity negates optimal physical, emotional, 
social, and intellectual development. The counselor is not in a position 
to alter hereditary potential, but he is in a position to help the client 
rebuild, renovate, and improve facets of his environment. 

The counseling relationship is a vehicle through which the under- 
educated can be apprised of environmental Informations which were hitherto 
unknown, and through which he can learn more about what he is, how he 
has come to be, and what possibilities are available for change. 

It is estimated that by the year 1975, seventy percent of the 
available occupations will be of nature presently unknown. Volume I 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists more than 35,000 different 
job titles. Imagine the implications of such statements for counselors 
of under— educated adults. Frank Parsons said we must help the person 
to be apprised of self and environmental opportunity so that an acceptable 
reconciliation can be achieved. The counselor has his work prescribed. 



2. Since the individual has learned to be, it is only logical that 
he can learn to be other than he is. The under-educated adult has 
handicaps compounded by years of ignorance and deprivement, but his 
presence is in itself an indication that he seeks change. The counselor 
must bear in mind, however, the fact that as an adult the client has 
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become over a period of years and his behaviors may be relatively ^ 
entrenched. It must be considered that change will not occur oveml^t, 
there are no panaceas. The counselor must be content with idiatever pro- 
gress Is made. 

I am compelled to direct the suggestion that you care f or ywr own 
mental health. If this Is endangered your ability to help will ^ cur- 
tailed. It is my experience that the work of a counselor In teslc adult 
education programs Is difficult, depressing, and often 

gress is often slow and many of the situations encountered are extr^ly 
distressing. When the day's work Is done, put It aside and engage In 
your own pursuits. Don't take your cases hone. The counselor, lAo devotes 
himself to helping relationships. Is hlg^ily motivated to nurture his fe 
lows. This Is a most admirable characteristic, but dwelling on cases can 
have extrenmly negative effects on his own mental health. 

3. The counselor of under-educated adults Is cognizant of t^ fact 
that behavior Is caused and that symptoms serve as clues to the underly- 
ing causes. In many Instances the adult can be expect^ to evidence ^- 
havlors which are not consistent with the ideals of middle class society, 
but the behaviors are steeped In causes idilch idien discovered offer explan- 
ation. 

Attitudes toward society, sexual behavior, fasiily relations, crime, 
and so forth are created through exposure to the environneiit, a^ the 
tant behaviors are understandable In terns of the phenonenal sphere in i*lch 
the Individual has developed. The counselor nust hlnself be aware of tte 
divergences of behaviors fron his own and seek to discover the underlying 

causes. 

4. The counselor Is assisted In his quest for understanding by Ae 
knowledge that behavior Is goal oriented. The fact that clients are impe 
led by universal needs offers a further clue to understanding. By assess- 
ing the outcomes and anticipated outcomes of behavior, one cm be apprised 
^the Intensity and direction of needs within the Individual, and subse- 
quently help him with achievement and/or modification. 

The problem here Is not one of discovering the needs lAich exist with- 
in the Individual. Wb have this information from a multitude of psychologi- 
cal research. The problem Is to discover the Intensity md direction of the 
needs within the Individual according to his own perception. To ^e extent 
that his needs are fulfilled In the academic situation he ^11 cntlnn to 
participate; to the extent that his needs ate not fulfilled, he will con 
elder attrition. The counselor, as a part of the total educational unit 
Is obliged to help the student to achieve satisfying goals. 

5. The constancy of behavior serves as an l.^lcator of the life style 
and self concept of the client. Behavior Is cyclical in nture, as a per- 
son tends to repeat satisfying behavior. It Is gentralxy conced^ 
lated manifestations of behavior extracted from the context of the totality 
of behavior Is In Itself Indicative of nothing. A basis of comparison must 
be evident. Thus, the counselor must be aware of as many aspects of the 
client as possible. 
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The Importance of this point Is further augmented by the previous 
statement that the under -educated adult Is more likely than most to 
evidence symptoms of fwen ta l distress. The counselor will be confronted 
with Arsons idio evidence emotional difficulties idilch require immediate 
and accurate analysis. The following guidelines are noteworthy. 

A. Ahnnniifll behavior Is exaggerated normal behavior . The Implica- 
tion of the statement Is quite obvious. Characteristics of the abnormal 
person are the same as those of the normal except that they are moxe 
Intense. Inert behavior, lau^ter, depression, and so forth are Indica- 
tive x>f moods within the temperament of normal Individuals, but they be- 
come suspect idien they occur In profusion and appear too Intense. 

B. Is the behavior appropriate to the Individual? Again the loqpor- 
tance of the life style Is pointed up. Mien sudden or radical changes 
in the pattern are evidenced, the behavior becomes suspect. Thus, behav- 
ior Is assessed In terms of consistency. 

C. Is th«* behavior appropriate to the situation? Individuals react 
to various situations with diverse and sundry behavior and the behavior Is 
assessed In terms of a continuum of averages. What would the average per- 
son do In this situation? In the case of the speaker Mio arrived at the 
appointed place, and finding no parking space, proceeded to give the desk 
clerk a violent tongue lashing, the behavior may have been appropriate to 
the person but It was not appropriate to the situation. Such behavior Is 
suspect. 

Mental distress Is evidenced In many ways. Malice, lethargy, tension 
reducing habits, compulsive behavior, negativism, excitability, daydream- 
ing, etc. are important clues to the self. In all of this, however, cau- 
tion and discretion are In order. Normality enconq>asses a wide range of 
behavior and every person evidences components of self idilch can be con- 
strued as abnormal. It Is difficult to ascertain the point at Milch be- 
havior becomes abnormal, and the difficulty Is compounded by well meaning 
Individuals who make Inadequately based and hasty judgements. 

6. Comaunlcatlons are effectively implemented through mutuality of 
tftnr'lng based In understanding and respect. Although It Is impossible 
to experience t h e world In a manner Identical to another person, the coun- 
selor can accept the second best alternative of knowing as many aspects of 
the under-educated adult as possible. Thus, the T, the reference point of 
self. Is exceedingly important. 

The problem of assessing the constant I Is aggravated by the fact 
that we, as counselors, often assume too much. Our behavior Indicates 
that we assume that other Individuals view the world In an identical man- 
ner; that their codes, values, mores, aspirations, etc. are like our own. 
This could not be further from the truth. 

Nor can we assume, as some do, that because we come from situations 
' of deprlvement we know and understand. In many Instances, the worst per- 
petrators of disharmony are among those who have pulled themselves up by 
their own boot straps and achieved a new orientation. Such Individuals 
find It difficult to accept the proposition that their former peers do not 
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strive toward similar goals. Thus, we must constantly be aware of changes 
wiuin ourselves and, as Rogers says, we must be secure enough within our- 
selves to permit the other person his freedom. 

7. The under -educated adult approaches the basic education program 
with apprehension and insecurity. His frame of mind is a reflection of 
previous experiences in the academic situation. He has dropped out once 
and he will again if his experiences are not immediately rewarding. In 
this connection the counselor has two primary responsibilities. First he 
lUst establish a rapport with the faculty and administration through i^lch 
he can carry on a formal or informal in service program designed to help 
other workers develop a guidance point of view. The transition from teach- 
ing in a typical setting to that of teaching in the basic adult education 
^ogram is often quite difficult. If the adult is not recognized as a 
somebody idio exercises choice and who must be inmiediately rewarded in an 
academic and social sense, he will soon disengage himself. 

Second, the counselor must make himself known to students as one who 
is present to provide assistance, and the nature of the assistance should 
be defined. This implies a 'reaching out' process. The counselor who 
sits in his office is not likely to develop an effective program. This 
is not to infer required referrals, rather the counselor must realize that 
the adult is reluctant to approach a new situation such as the counseling 
relationship and he must, therefore, make himself available and approachable 



CONCLaSIQN 

The under-educated adult follows the essential rules of becoming that 
are evidenced in the development of his advantaged contemporaries. The 
major discrepancy lies in the fact that they develop with uniquely differ- 
ent environmental influences and opportunities. The basic adult education 
student is the end product of a lifetime of deprivement and his behavior 
is reflective of the background through idiich he has evolved. If we are 
to be successful in providing assistance, we must make every effort to be 
apprised of the individual as he has come to be, and we must nurture him 

in terms of vdiat he ultimately can be and in terms of what he ultimatelv 
wishes to be. ^ 



It serves no legitimate end to exhort the learner to maifo use of his 
academic acquisitions if he is ignorant of his opportunities. Nor is it 
feasible to urge the learner to new accomplishments if we are devoid of 
knowledges concerning his aptitudes, interests, intellectual development 
and personality. The emotionally disturbed cannot be expected to profit* 
frm his experiences, and the socially inept will soon retire. These and 
a host of related problems face the under-educated adult and those who 
seek to lend assistance. The counselor is uniquely privileged to he}p. 
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SECTION I 



PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



A FREE LIFE IS THE ONLY LIFE WORTHY OF HUMANITY 

1. FREED(»1 IS CONDITIONED BY SEVERAL THINGS 

A. HEALTH — NO MATTER HOW WEALTHY 

B. ECONOMIC STATUS — SLAVE TO HIS BODY 

C. EMOTIONALLY — SLAVE TO HIS PASSIONS 

D. SOCIALLY 

2. EDUCATION & FREEDOM 

A. POOR EDUCATION -- SLAVE TO OPINION OF OTHERS 

B. DOES NOT UNDERSTAND THE IMPLICATIONS OF HIS 
ENVIRONMENT — ACT NOT AT ALL — OR IN DARKNESS 

C. CULTURALLY DEPRIVED 

D. NATURE OF HIS ORIGIN 

3. HE IS BOUND ON ALL SIDES BY EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

4. HE WALKS THE LINE IN DARKNESS 

5. HE IS SHUT OFF FROM INTELLECTUAL SOCIETY 

6. THE IGNORANT IS CONFINED TO IGNORANT ASSOCIATION 

7. THE CONDITION IS INBRED — CYCLE 

8. DISINHERITED OF HIS JUST SHARE OF OUR GREAT SOCIETY 

9. INSOFAR AS WE CAN BRING PEOPLE TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT CAN WE HAVE A DEMOCRACY. 
INSOFAR AS WE CANNOT WE HAVE GOT TO HAVE CONTROL BY THE FEW. 



SECTION II 



STATISTICAL SUMMATION 



U.S. LABOR FORCE — MARCH 1964 



TOTAL 
EMPLOYED 
UNEMPLOYED 
U.S. POPULATION 



72.810.000 

68.517.000 
4,293,000 

190,000,000 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN KENTUCKY 



TOTAL POPULATION 


3,038,000 


TOTAL AID RECIPIENTS 


148,928 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


$74,411,000 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


1,712 


RANK IN NATION 


44 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


55,598 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR AGED 


4,698 


AID TO DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


19,762 


AID TO BLIND 


2,401 


AID TO DISABIED 


9,410 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


1,523 



EDUCATION OF KENTUCKY POPULATION AGED 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



TOTAL 


1,610,000 


-5 YEARS 


223,000 


5-7 YEARS 


312,000 


8 YEARS 


391,000 


TOTAL IN NEED 


926,000 


HIGH SCHOOL 1-3 YEARS 


240,000 


HIGH SCHOOL 4 YEARS 


266,000 


COLLEGE 1-3 YEARS 


99,000 


COLLEGE 4+ YEARS 


79,000 


TOTAL 


684,000 


18-25 LESS THAN 8 YEARS 


200,000 



MEDIAN EDUCATIONAL I£VEL— KENTUCKY AND NATIONAL 



POPULATION KENTUCKY NATIONAL 



TOTAL 8.7 10.6 
MALE 8.5 10.3 
FEMALE 8.8 10.9 
WHITE 8.7 10.9 
NONWHITE 8.2 8.2 

SCHOOL LEAVERS AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 1962—1963 

TOTAL DROPOUTS 729,000 
UNEMPLOYED 27.97. 
H.S, GRADUATES 1,892,000 
UNEMPLOYED 14.37. 
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DROPOUTS- SERVICE- -LABOR 
HS GRADUATES-SERVICE— LABOR 
DROPOOTS-SERVICE— LABOR 
HS GRADUATES- SERVICE -LABOR 



Male 54.77. 
Male 31.27. 
Female 49.1% 
Female 18.7% 



TOTAL KENTUCKY STUDENTS 
ANNUAL DROPOUT 



651,000 

23,000—3.57. 



LIFETIME AND MEAN 


INCOME OF MALES 25-64 (1961) 


-8 YEARS 


124,930 


3,483 


8 YEARS 


443,880 


+1,267 


1-3 HIGH SCHOOL 


448,152 


+1,822 


4 HIGH SCHOOL 


499,487 


+2,619 


1-3 COLLEGE 


+148,119 


+3,909 


4+ COLLEGE 


+235,674 


+6,047 


Statistical Abstract of the United 


States 


U.S, Government Printing Office 




Price $3.75 


SECTION III 




THE 


KENTUCKY PLAN 





WE HAVE FOUR CHOICES 

1. EXTERMINATION 

2. DEPORTATION 

3. TOTAL SUPPORT 

4. EDUCATION 

WE HAVE CHOSEN THE LATTER ALTERNATIVE 



KENTUCKY STATE PLAN FOR BASIC ADULT EDUCATION 

1. KENTUCKY HAS ENTERED INTO A CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENT WITH THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN ORDER TO ALLEVIATE THE APPALLING LACK 
OF BASIC EDUCATION IN THE STATE, 

2. RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE TOTAL PROGRAM HAS BEEN ENTRUSTED 
TO MR, FORREST ESHAM, DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
KENTUCKY. 

3. MR. ESHAM HAS WORKED OUT AN AGREEMENT WITH THE AREA COLLEGES. 

4. THE COLLEGES WILL PROVIDE A TEAM OF THREE PERSONS WHO ARE 
EXPERT IN THE AREAS OF GUIDANCE, COMMUNICATION SKILLS. AND 
COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS. 
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THE COLLEGE TEAM WILL PROVIDE 20 HOURS OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
TEACHERS OF ADULT FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES. 10 HOURS ARE 
PRE-SERVICE AND 1- HOURS IN-SERVICE, 

CLASSES WILL BE CONDUCTED OVER FOUR SATURDAY SESSIONS, 

6 HOURS ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE, 6 HOURS COMPUTATIONAL 
SKILLS, 6 HOURS COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS, AND A 2 HOUR SUMMARY. 

TEACHERS WILL CONDUCT CLASSES ON A SCHEDULE TO BE CONSTRUCTED 
BY THEM, MINIMUM OF 6 HOURS PER WEEK— MINIMUM OF 20 HOURS 
PER WEEK. 

LENGTH OF CLASSES WILL BE 150 HOURS. 

THREE LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION — 150 HOURS AT EACH LEVEL: 

LEVEL 1 — Grades 1-2-3 
LEVEL 2 — Grades 4-5-6 
LEVEL 3 — Grades 7-8 

ANY KENTUCKY RESIDENT 18+ WITH LESS THAN 8 YEARS OF EDUCATION 
IS ELIGIBLE. 

WE WILL TALK ABOUT PLACEMENT LATER. 

READING AND COMPUTATIONAL SPECIALISTS WILL EXPLAIN FULLY 
LATER, HOWEVER, WE ARE TO TEACH NECESSARY SKILLS, ON AN 
ADULT LEVEL. TO CAUSE FUNCTIONAL LITERACY. 

15-25% OF THE 150 HOURS (22,5—37.5 HOURS) WILL BE DEVOTED 
TO GUIDANCE. THIS WILL BE EXPLAINED MORE FULLY LATER ON. 

FINANCES : 

TEACHERS PAID $4,50 PER HOUR — $675.00 PER COURSE 

TEACHERS PAID $25.00 FOR PERSONAL EXPENSES 

NO FEE OF ANY KIND TO STUDENTS 

EACH CLASS * $50.00 ADMINISTRATION FEE 

$10.00 FOR EACH STUDENT (SUPPLIES) 



COOPERATING AGENCIES AND OFFICIALS 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE— NEBULOUS IN NATURE 

earl V, POWELL, COMMISSIONER — KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
SECURITY WILL REFER 18+ PART-^CIPATING IN AFDC TO THE PROGRAM. 

STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE WILL PROVIDE TESTING, COUNSELING, 

AND PLACEMENT FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION — VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
UNDER THE MANPOWER TRAINING ACT — FURTHER ACADEMIC EDUCATION 
LEADING TO HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION BY THE EQUIVALENCY METHOD 
AND/OR JOB PLACEMENT. 
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3. 



RUSSEL E. TEAGUE, COMIISSIONER — KENTUCKY STATE HEALTH 
DEPARIMENT: 

A. PROVIDE HEALTH INFORMATION TO STUDENTS 

B. ARRANGE FOR HEALTH SERVICES WHEN AVAILABLE 

C. PROVIDE ADVICE TO TEACHERS WITH REGARD TO METHODS 
OF IMPIEMENTING THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS FOR 
PERSONS WITH SPECIAL HEALTH HANDICAPS. 

D. INDICATE LOCATIONS WHERE SUCH SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE. 

E. ALL ABOVE » WHEN SERVICES ARE NECESSARY SO THAT 
STUDENTS CAN PROFIT FRGM INSTRUCTION. 

4. LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT: 

A. MAKE THE COURSE AVAILABIE. 

B. MAKE PROGRESS REC(«DS AVAILABIE TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
OFFICIALS. 

C. <3tANT 8th GRADE EQUIVAI£NCY CERTIFICATE. 

D. INFORM EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OF EQUIVAUSNCY CERTIFICATES. 

E. SEE THAT TEACHERS KEEP RECORDS. 

5. LOCAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE OFFICIALS — HELP WITH MAINTENANCE 
OF ATTENDANCE. 

SECTION IV 

SOCIAL CLASS STRUCTURE 



— ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIETY — AUTHORITY — HERC»S — CRIME 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
LIVING CONDITIONS 
FAMILIAR CHARACTERISTICS 
HOME AND NEIGHBORHOCH) 

MOBILITY 

LONGEVITY 

CONTRIBUTION TO CGMIUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH 
INTEUfCTUALITY 
SEXUAL ACTIVITY 
REGARD FOR EDUCATION 



SECTION V 

HELPS AND HINTS FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 

1. THE STUDENT IS IN YOUR CLASS ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS 

2. THE STUDENT IS AN ADULT 
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3. FLAN AND TEACH DEMOCRATICALLY 

4. THE ADULT KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS 

5. ADULT EDUCATION MUST GIVE SOCIAL SATISFACTION 

6. STRIVE FOR RAPPORT 

7. EDUCATION COMPETES FOR THE ADULT'S TIME 

8. THE ADULT IS A SOMEBODY 

9. ADULTS ARE IMPATIENT I£ARNERS 

10. THE ADULT HAS LEARNING HANDICAPS 

11. THE ADULT LIKES SMALL UNITS OF WORK/STUDY 

12. ADULTS RESPOND TO A DIVERSITY OF MET HOD 

13. ADULTS DISPLAY VIDE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

14. MOST DROP-OUTS FALL INTO THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES: 

A. HE GOT WHAT HE CAME FOR 

B. HE DIDN'T GET WHAT HE CAME FOR 

C. HE COUU)N'T MAKE THE GRADE 

D. HE HAD NO CHOICE 

15. THE GO(N) TEACHER EVALUATES HTS I2ADERSHIP 

A. PEDAGOGICALLY 

B. PERSONALLY 

C. PROFESSIONALLY 

D. PHILOSOPHICALLY 



SECTION VI 

ORIENTATION TO GUIDANCE SERVICES 

1. GUIDANCE DEFINED 

2. GUIDANCE PROGRAM DEFINED 

3. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

4. STATUS OF GUIDANCE IN KENTUCKY 

5. APPLICABILITY OF GUIDANCE IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 



1 . 



2 . 



3 






records and record keeping 

A. PERSONAL 

B. ADMINISTRATIVE 
TESTING 

A. THE WHY (V TESTING 

B. TEST SELECTION 

C. ADMINISTRATION 

D. INTERPRETATION 
OTHER TOOLS 

A. MORENO TECHNIQUE 

B. ANECDOTAL RECORD 

C. CASE STUDY 

D. INTERVIEW 
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SOURCES: 

BUROS, OSCAR KRISEN. Xm SIXTH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 

YEARBOOK , HIGHLAND PARK, N.J. : GRYFHEN PRESS, 1965. 

GR0NLUND, NORMAN E. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 

TEACHING . NEW YORK, NEW YORK: MACMILLAN COMPANY, 1965. 



THE INFORMATION SERVICE 

1, OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

A. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, U.S. QIPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
DICTIONARY OT OCCUPATIONAL TITLES . VOLUME I, 

DEFINITIONS OF TITIgS . WASHINGTON, D.C. : 

U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 1965. 

B. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LAB(Hl, U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
DICTIONARY OCCUPATIONAL TITTES . VOLUME II, 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION. WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 1965. 

C. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK . 1966-1967 EDITION . 
WASHINGTON, D.C. : U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 1966. 

D. FORRESTER, GERTRUK. OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE . ^ 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY . NEW YORK: H.W. WILSON 

COMPANY, 1964. 

E. U.S. I«PAR1MENT OF COMfERCE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OT Tffi UNITED STATES . 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
LATEST EDITION. 

F. COMfUNITY AND REGIONAL SURVEY 

G. FREE INFORMATION 

H. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC SECURITY 

I. SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
259 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 

CAREERS 

P.O. BOX 135 

LARGO, FLORIDA 33540 

B'NAI B'RHH VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
1640 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, N.W. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 

CHRONICI£ GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
MORAVIA, MEW YORK 13118 

GUIDANCE EXCHANGE 
P.O. BOX 1464 
GRAND CENTRAL P.O. 

NEW YORK, MEW YORK 10017 
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2, EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

A. ORIENTATION TO THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION FR06RAM 

B. GED TEST 

C. EIGHTH GRADE EQUIVALENCY 

D. VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

mayo — AGE 16 — $4*00 PER MONTH 
"READ AND CIPHER A LITT I£" 

E. STANDARD VOCATIONAL SCHOOL GUIDES 

F. COU£® AND JUNIOR COLIEGE GUIDES 

G. FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAMS 

3. PERSONAL-SOCIAL INFORMATION 

A. CLASS SYSTEM AND EDUCATION 

B. SOCIOLOGICAL BASES OF EDUCATION 

C. PERSONAL HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

D. INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 



GROUP GUIDANCE SERVICE 

1, ORIENTATION TO PROGRAM 

2, FREE DISCUSSION 

A. COMiON PROBLEMS 

B. THINK PR0BI2MS ARE UNIQUE 

3, Fim PRESEITCATIONS 

A. OCCUPATIONS 
B* EDUCATION 

C. PERSONAL-SOCIAL 

4, CAREER NIGHTS AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

5, TOURS 

6, SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

7, CONSULT YOUR STATE AGENCIES 

A. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

B. MENTAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

C. HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

D. ETC, 

8, POSSIBIE TOPICS 

A. THE FAMILY UNIT 

1, MARRIAGE 

2, CHILD REARING 

B. ^ AGING 

C. LEISURE TIME 

D. QIOTIONS 

E. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

F. GOVERNMENT 

G. BUDGETING 

H. NUTRITION 

I. HEALTH HABITS 
J ETC« 

9, FUNDAM^ALS OF HIMAN DEVELOPMENT 

A. INTELLECTUAL 

B. SOCIAL 

C. EMOTIONAL 

D. PHYSICAL 
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SOURCE 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 
22 E. 38th STREET 
NEH YORK 16, NEH YORK 



COUNSELING SERVICE 



1. DEFINE COUNSELING 

2. EVERYONE HAS PROBLEMS 

3. PROBLEMS OF YOUR STUDENTS WILL HAVE BEEN COMPOUNDED 

4. MENTAL HEALTH 

5. HAD PROBIZMS IN SCHOOL WHICH HAVE GROWN 

6. MAJOR COUNSELING THEORIES 

A. CLIENT CENTERED 

B. EXISTENTIAL 

C. TRAIT CENTERED-DIRECTIVE 

D. LEARNING THEORY 

E. PSYCHOANALYTIC 

7. SOURCE: 

MCGOWAN, JOHN F., AND LYI£ D. SCHMIDT. COUNSELING 
READINGS m THEORY AND PRACTICE . NEW YORK: 

HOLT, RINEHART, AND WINSTON, INC., 1962. 

PATTERSON, C.H. THEORIES OF COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY . 
NEW YORK: HARPER AND ROW, 1966. 



COUNSELING BASES 

1. HOW HAVE YOU BECOME WHAT YOU ARE 

A. HEREDITY 

B. ENVIRONMENT 

C. RESPONSE 

2. WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT 

3. IMPLICATION: 

A. WE CANNOT MODIFY HEREDITY 

B. WE CAN MODIFY ENVIRONMENT 

C. WE CAN MODIFY INDIVIDUALS 

4. FREUD — BIRTH CONFLICT — EGO — ID — SUPEREGO 

5. ADLER — INFERIORITY — SUPERIORITY 

6. WE SEARCH FOR APPROPRIATE -- IF NON — IF SOME 

7. THE SELF CONCEPT -- LIFE STYIZ 

A. DEFINE AND EXPAND 

8. THE CONSTANT I 

A. DEFINE 

B. YOU ARE UNIQUE 

C. NO TWO FEOFIZ 

D. IS NOT, HAS NEVER BEEN, WILL NEVER BE 

9. DRAW TOGETHER — CONCEPT OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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THE COUNSELING PROCESS 



1. THE INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 

A. EMPATHY— RAPPORT-MUTUALITT 

2. COUNSELING IS NOT ADVISING 

A. WHY DON'T YOU 

B. IF I WERE YOU 

C. YOU SHOULD HAVE 

D. IMPLICATIONS OF A,B, AND C. 

3. COUNSELOR ACCEPTS SELF 

4. COUNSELOR ACCEPTS COUNSEI£E 

A« ON HIS TERMS 
B. DIFFICULTIES 

5. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

6. LISTEN 

7. OPEN END LEAD 

8. CLARIFY 

9. REFI£CTXON 

10. ALTERNATIVES 

11. VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL CUES 

12. LEVEL OF COttlUNICATIONS 

13. THE MATTER OF CONFIDENCE 

14. WHAT HAVE I SAID— SOIMARY 

15. AFTER WORD ABOUT LOVE 



DANGERS IN COUNSELING 

1. FREE ADVICE 

2. HASTY JUDGEMENTS— LABELING 

3. CONFUSION OF SYMPTOM & CAUSE 

4. NAME IS NOT THE THING 

5. THINGS NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM 

MULTI-MOTIVATION 

6. BEHAVIOR IS NOT THIS OR THAT 

7. NON-PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT 



SUGGESTIONS FOR APPRAISAL 

1. ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR IS EXAGGERATED NORMAL BEHAVIOR 

2. IS THE BEHAVIOR APPROPRIATE TO THE SITUATION 

3. IS THE BEHAVIOR APPROPRIATE TO THE PERSON 

4. WHAT DID HE NOT SAY 



SECTION VII 
THE REFERRAL PROCESS 

1. MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 

2. HEALTH CLINIC 

3. SCHOOL COUNSELOR — PSYCHOLOGIST 

4. HOSPITALS 
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5. LIBRARIES - CITY - COUNTY - SCHOOL - COLLEGE 

6. VETERANS* ABMINISTRATION 

7. IKPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC SECURITY 

8. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

9. CIVIC SERVICE CLUBS 

10. RED CROSS 

11. COU£GE TESTING CENTER 

12. RE-ENTERING SCHOOLS 



WHEN TO REFER 

1. WHEN THE REQUEST FOR INFORMATION IS BEYOND YOUR COMPETENCY 

2. IN CASES OF PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES 

3. IF RAPPORT IS LACKING 

4. IF YOUR ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN FUTIIE 

5. DON'T WAIT UNTIL IT IS TOO LATE 

6. REFERRAL IS NOT AN INDICATION OF INCOMPETENCY 



HOW TO REFER 

1. REFER TO A SPECIFIC PERSON 

2. MAKE THE APPOINIMEMT 

3. SOMETIMES ACCOMPANY HIM 

4. DO NOT PIMP HIM 

5. DO NOT EXPECT MIRACLES— WHY 
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POWER OF THE POOR 
Joseph B. Luten 



NOTE: This page and the following five pages were used by Hr. Luten as 

hand-out material to accompany his video-tape documentary presentation 
of the Detroit riots which occurred while he was attending the Adult 
Basic Education Teacher-Trainer Institute at Wayne State University in 
July 1967 . 

^ X X X X X X 



The devastation and rioting this past sunmer all over this country 
is to me a clear warning that no amount of patchwork can solve the prob- 
lems of the unemployed poor living in over -crowded slums. I am convinced 
that only a massive program comparable to the $30 billion which we are 
annually wasting on very unpopular foreign wars and adventures can hope 
to successfully solve the multi-problems of the poor. 



The direct and self-perpetuating relationships between poverty, 
unemployment, low family income, lack of counseling and education, infant 
deaths, dilapidated and overcrowded housing, crime and various other impor- 
tant demoralizing socio-economic conditions are only too well known. The 
data and information that I have compiled here was primarily furnished to 
me by government sources. 

According to the mandate of our country and our President, all poor 
Americans are to be helped to help themselves. A very large segment of 
the poor in the United States, the American Negro, has the added frustra- 
tion of being asked to cope with the jeopardy of skin color. Equalization 
of life chances for this segment of this country, the non-white American, 
has become a national task. 



If this national task is to be accomplished, then one of the most 
vital ingredients that must be used will be guidance counseling. Well 
informed Counselors of these disadvantaged adults can do much to help 
them overcome their frustrations. 



It is hoped that this data will give you more insight and better under- 
standing of the poor and how such a potential power of our society that could 
probably make many worthwhile contributions is being dissipated at the hands 
of poverty, discrimination, and neglect. 

If some of these ills are not corrected I am sure that I will again see 
the Power of the Poor as it exhibits itself in the only way it can by more 
devastation and destruction such as we witnessed this summer (1967) in 
Detroit. It was truly a demonstration of the wasted manpower of the poor. 



POVERTY: LOW IMCOIC AND UNDER^-UTILIZED MANPOWER 



"Despite record peaks in enq)loyment and production, the economy Is 
falling to utilize fully the potential of Its manpower resources, as com- 
pared with the early 1950 *s." 

"The decline In the utilization of nomdilte manpower has been especi- 
ally severe, and has pervaded all age groups. Matching the white standard 
reference rate of the early 1950 's would have required the employment of 
300,000 more non-whites In 1965." 

Department of Labor, Bulletin Number 10, 
September 1966. 



POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 



Poverty has followed the same gap -widened pattern. Poverty In the 
United States has declined considerably since World War XX, but real pro- 
gress has been only for the white poor, even though the nonwhite popula- 
tion gain of 46% as against a white gain of 24% should have stimulated 
relatively more jobs and aid for nonidiltes. Between 1947 and 1962, white 
families In poverty declined by 2,710,000 or 27%, while nonwhite poor fam- 
ilies dropped by a mere 53,000 or 3%. As a result, nonwhite families In 
1964 constituted a larger share of all poor families (21%) than In 1950 
(16%); In 1964, 49.3% or half of all nonwhites were poor compared with a 
low 14.4% of the whites. Projections for 1975 Indicate a continuation of 
this trend. 



All Families 
% Increase 
1947-1962 



FAMILIES XN POVERTY* 1947-1962 



Number of Families 
Xn Poverty 
1947 1962 



Decline Xn Number 
of Poor Families 
1947-1962 



White 

Nonwhite 



24% 

46% 



9.918.000 

2.077.000 



7,208,000 

2.024.000 



Number % 
-2,710,000 -27% 
- ^ 53.000 - 3% 



^Families with total money Income of less than $3,000 (1962 prices). 



Population 

Population In Poverty 
% Population In Poverty 



Persons In Poverty. 1964 



White Nonwhite 



165.4 million 

23.8 million 
14.4% 



21.8 million 

10.8 million 
49.3% 



a. Certainly lack of education Is an Important factor In perpetuating 
poverty. The relatively far greater educational Improvement during this per- 
iod, as Indicated In the table below, should have resulted In far greater, 
not less Improvement In moving nonwhite families out of poverty. This should 
have been true especially for the employable nonwhites under 54 years of age 
vdio showed great educational advances In uhls period. 
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Increase In Average Years of School Completed, 1947*1964 



Age 

25-29 vrs. 30-34 vrs. 35-44 vrs. 45-54 yrs^ 55-64 vrs,_ 65 & oyer 

SCHOOL YEARS 



White 

Nonwhite 



0.4 yrs. 
3.4 yrs. 



0.6 yrs. 

3.2 yrs. 



1.9 yrs. 
2.8 yrs. 



3.3 yrs. 

2.3 yrs. 



1.5 yrs. 0.7 yrs. 

1.7 yrs. 1.0 yrs. 



POVERTY AND PUBLIC WELFARE 

Less than 17* (50,000 persons) of the 7.3 million Americans on public 
welfare are capable of working; almost half (48%) are children, about 28% 
are the aged, almost 10% are blind or severely handicapped and the rest 
(14%) are overwhelmingly the mothers of the children on welfare. 



The total 7.3 million persons on public welfare represent only 20%, 
or one out of 5, of all poor persons in the United States. 

On Public Welfare: 

Children 3,500,000 

Over 65 years of age 2,100,000 

Mothers of welfare children 900,000 
Blind or severely handicapped 700,000 
Disab led father s 100 , 000 

Total employable 50»j)00 



Total 7.300.000 

Total Persons in Poverty 34,000,000 



Children make up the largest segment of welfare recipients. Despite 
conmon belief, these are not all, or even mostly, Negro children. In 
Negro children constituted less than half of all children receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), the largest public assistance pro- 
gram. Furthermore even when Negro children do receive AFDC payments, they 
are lower than those for white children and more often the Negro children s 

sole support. 

EQUALIZING LIFE CHANCES 



"The notable advances in Negro civil rights, education, occupational 
distribution, housing and earnings have led to a widespread assumption that 
the economic gap between them and the vdiite population of the country is 
consistently narrowing. Such an assumption ignores the economic progress 
of the white population which has been even more rapid than that of the 
Negro in the past decade. As a result, the difference between the two rac- 
ial groups have not only failed to narrow but have actually widened in such 
major areas as housing, income, and employment. Only in education is the 
gap narrowing, and the full rewards of this development have yet to be reaped. 



Manpower Report to the President 
March 1964 - U.S. Dept, of Labor 
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INCOME AND EMPLOYMEWT 

Income and Education; The Persistence of Economic Discriminat ion 



Plagued by discrimination, the Negu worker continues to be lower paid, 
more underemployed and unemployed than his vdiite counterpart. The highly 
regarded Research Center of the University of Michigan found last year that 
"even When educational levels were comparable, smaller proportions of non- 
idiite than white respondents reported having worked as much as they desired." 

The figures below bear witness to this discrimination. The Negro worker, 
male and female, has been improving his education much faster than the white 
worker so that today he is catching up with the white. Despite this, the non- 
white worker is earning no more relatively; in fact, he is earning less. 
Instead of catching up, the average hourly earnings of the nonwhite is fall- 
ing farther behind that of white worker. The 90c an hour difference 
between the white and nonwhite male worker jumped in a decade to a difference 
of $1.45 per hour. 



Average Hourly Earnings - Male 
White Nonwhite White/Nonwhite Difference 

I 

1949 $1.90 $1.00 $0.90 

1959 3.20 1.75 1.45 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

In the next year or two, half of all Americans will be under 26 years 
old. A recent report indicated that the 15-24 year age group was responsible 
for about 70% of crime. The great spurt of post World War II babies is now 
swelling our young age groups. Between 1960 and 1964 alone, our 14-17 year 
olds jumped by over 27% and our 13-24 year group by over 17%. 

EDUCATION 



Today education means jobs, not culture. Despite strides already made, 
a massive educational program, especially for the young dropout, is vital to 
our society and our economy. Unlike earlier years, industry today, even at 
the lower job levels, demands education, and this is increasing. In the past 
decade, jobs for the dropout have declined by a large 25% while those for the 
more educated have increased greatly. Today only 10% of our labor force is 
employed at unskilled jobs. By 1970 it will be worse. Only 5% of all jobs 
will be available to the dropout and less educated. 

Education and Employment 1952-1962 



HEALTH AND WELFARE 



No less than in other areas, and probably more, the injuries resulting 
from segregation in jobs, education and housing, are evident in the health 
and welfare of the Negro and his family. In addition, health and welfare 
care and facilities are frequently not available or less available to the 
nonvdiite. The nonwhite woman, infant and aged appear especially disadvan- 
taged. 
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The Family 

Lower Income » higher unemployment, more crowded quarters, poorer 
health facilities have led to higher separation and divorce rates as 
well as to higher lllegltlioacy rates among nonwhites with the rate of 
Illegitimacy 10 times greater and separation 6 times greater for non- 
^ite families than for white families* Of all nonwhite families with 
children, 25 % do not have both parents in the home; this is three times 
the white family rate. For married families with husband absent, the 
rates are similar; for the nonwhite it is 20.5% vs. 4.4% for whites. 

HOUSING 



For the poor everywhere low Incomes mean poor housing. But here 
again, for the nonwhlte there is the added burden of segregation which 
means poorer as well as generally more costly housing. In addition, the 
more affluent nonwhlte is trapped in the ghettos by segregation and must 
battle with prejudice to make the transition to the decent housing that 
other minorities have made with relative ease. 

PROFILE IN BLACK AND WHITE 
(U.S. Averages 1966) 



INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 


White 


Nonwhite 


Family Income - Total U.S. 


$ 5,893 


$ 3,161 


Family Income - Female Head 


3,538 


1,734 


Female Heads of Families 


9% 


23% 


Urban Family Income 


7,000 


4,100 


Annual Income: 

Male 14 years & over 


4,337 


2,254 


Female 14 years & over 


1,510 


905 


Hourly Male Income 


3.20 


1.90 


Estimated Lifetime Earnings - Experience Male 


241,000 


122,000 


with 4 yrs. college 


395,000 


185,000 


Families in Poverty ($3,000 or under) 


19% 


48% 


1 or more earners - Male Head 


69% 


85% 


1 or more earners - Female Head 


58% 


68% 


Families Earning under $4,000 


30% 


61% 


Married Woman in Labor Force 


30% 


41% 


Average Persons per Family 


3.6 


4.4 


Unemployment Rate 


4.6 


9.8 



o 
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Teenage Unemployment Rate 


13.3 


26.4 


Professional, Managerial, Sales, Skilled 
Workers - Male 


53.91 


18.8% 


White Collar Workers - All 


46. 5Z 


18.4% 


EDUCATION 

Gain in School Tears 1940-59, Male 25-29 
years 


2.0 


4.4 


Gain in School Years 1952-64, 1 m;-*ie 
18 yrs. & over 


0.2 


2.7 


Tear of School Coaq>leted 


12.2 


10.1 


Increase in Enrollment in College and 
Professional Schools, 1953-61 


55. 5Z 


82% 


High School Drc^outs 


25% 


60% 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Physicians per 100,000 Population 


157 


27 


Life Expectancy (years) - Male 


67.55 


61.48 


- Female 


74.19 


66.47 


Infant Deaths per 1,000 


22.4 


40.7 


Maternal Deaths per 10,000 Live Births 


2.6 


9.8 


Failed Pre-induction Exams for Armed 
Forces + 


15% 


56% 


HOUSING 

Lacking Facilities, Deteriorating or 


20% 


56% 


Dilapidated 

More than 1 person per Room 


10% 


28% 


Home Ownership 


64% 


38% 


Population Living in Cities 


70% 


73% 


in Central Cities -H- 


47% 


78% 


in Suburbs ++ 


52% 


22% 



* Mostly Negro teachers, clergy, social workers, lawyers, doctors, and dentists. 

+ Due to poor health and/or education 

++ 212 standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's) 
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THE SECOND Mll£ 



Sparkle Croue 



Seven months ago this same group met together to begin work ““ to 
better understand the needs of educationally deprived Adults and to learn 
some techniques to help them. 

Now, seven months later, we come to the **Second Mile** of our journey, 
and like the parable in the Gospel this is over and beyond the **call of 
duty** for counselors idiose job descriptions only incorporate responsibility 
for services to public school children. 

Now is the time to return to our comnunities and take the steps that 
will initiate the new program or iiq>rove and expand the old one. 

Me must alert our communities to the need. Most people are unaware 
of the extent of the need. Many fail to realize that in this day of tech- 
nology and increasing automation that jobs for the unskilled and in many 
instances the semi-skilled are a thing of the past. 

We must sensitize the public. We must encourage the translation of 
numbers and percentages into human beings, the seeing of each as an indi- 
vidual with the same feelings and needs as their own, the realization that 
these adults are not in some poverty ridden metropolitan ghetto, but maybe 
as close as the custodian of the building where they work who in other days 
could manage simple cleaning materials, but who today must be dismissed 
because he cannot read the labels. 

We must sow the seeds of understanding. We must help the public to 
understand the reactions of the culturally deprived adult. We must help 
them to see that hostility, frustration, withdrawal and many times a pseudo- 
confidence atiH aggressiveness are defense mechanisms which help to cover 
their inadequacies. 

We must work to gain support. School superintendents and boards of 
education always have a finger to the wind, an ear to the ground. We must 
build a broad base of support in order that they may have the strength to 
move the program forward. A continuous indoctrination of many groups is 
the must effective way. We can all work to create interest in the church, 
civic, social, educational, political groups to idiich we belong. A pro- 
gram supported by a public which has accurate information about the needs 
and purposes is well on its way to success. 

Every addition to our educational program has reflected the achieve- 
ment of dedicated individuals idio were willing to travel the **Second Mile.** 
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SUMl^TION OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION INSTITUTE FOR COUNSELORS 



At the close o£ this conference we are very pleased that so nany 
individuals have seen fit to give o£ their valuable time and energies 
to attend the sessions. Many of us have been looking beyond the bound- 
aries of our present specific job descriptions, lie have not, hoiiever, 
been looking beyond our interests and our feelings of responsibility. 
Actually your presence is a confirmation of my thoughts that you are 
essentially professionals idio have a genuine and sincere desire to be 
of assistance to your fellow man. Undoubtedly you realize that many 
of the people we have been talking of are culturally privileged in ways 
that some of us are not. 

In planning this series of programs, we looked extensively among 
the resource people related to adult basic education and attempted to 
bring only the most outstanding of them to you. Tour responses, throu^- 
out our sessions together, indicate that these efforts have been well 
rewarded. 

The role of a guidance counselor is not often an aggressive one. 

You are usually cast in the position of having your services requested. 

It is probable also that the administrator idio plans an education pro- 
gram for adults does not realize how important the role of the guidance 
counselor is in helping adults adjust to the threatening liq>lications of 
returning to school. The administrator may be accustomed to thinking of 
the role of the counselor as marginal to academic progression. 

In the Spring Sessions you considered problems related to counseling 
adults and techniques to use here and now. You were involved in group 
sessions in which a deepened concern seemed to permeate; we believe you 
took home an expanded awareness of the need for elementary education pro- 
grams for adults. 

Some of you participated in the one week inter -current residential 
institute at Ball State University in idiich emphasis was placed on specific 
topics of interest to counselors working with educationally disadvantaged 
adults. As practicum experiences, you had actual counseling sessions daily 
with adults from a basic education program. Those sessions were taped and 
discussed later with practicum supervisors from the counseling and psycho- 
logy faculty at Ball State University. 

The Fall Sessions were planned to create optimal opportunities for 
the assimilation of previous institute ex(»eriences into a configuration 
which had personal significance to you as participants. Emphasis was 
placed on the following: 

- the place of guidance and counseling in the adult education 



program 



discussion of feelings and values with educationally disad- 
vantaged adults in an on**going program. 
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- talk about the two films, ”I Couldn't Sign My Name" and the 
"Power of the Poor." 

- the inter-relationships of counselors, faculty, administration 
and community 

- practical experiences of counselors in adult basic education 

- the future of guidance and counseling in adult basic education 

A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

In terms of the future, we hope all of you will begin to think about 
the ways in idiich you can become personally involved in Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Programs. 

He hope that you will: 

1. become active in your own communities 

2. talk to your people 

3. talk to yo r superintendents 

4. help the administrators of your school with the program 



In so doing, you will be demonstrating your belief in the person. 

Tour efforts will be rewarded in each adult student as he progresses toward 
the realization of his potential as a worthy and effective citizen. 



development 



THANK YOU 



Rose Mary Pattison 
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iU)STER OF PERSONNEL SERVING THE INSTITUTE 



DIRECTOR: 

Rose Hary Fat t Ison 

Director, Adult Basic Education 

Division, Adult Education 

Indiana State Department o£ Public Instruction 

COOPERATING DIRECTOR -- (In initial stages) 

Hr. Gerald Quinn, Field Supervisor 

Pupil Personnel and Guidance Division 

‘^idiana State Department of Public Instruction 

LEAD CONSULTANT: 



Dr. Golden I. Langdon 
Director, Student Services 
Augusta College 
Augusta, Georgia 



CO-DIRECTORS OF INTER-CURRENT INSTITUTE AND CONSULTANTS: 



Dr. Jcseph W. Hollis 
Professor, Education and Psychology 
Director of Counselor Education 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 



Dr. John R. Craddock 
Assistant Professor and Chairman 
Adult and ComDi'.nity Education 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 



CONSULTANTS: 



Mr. Marion Alley 

Community Resource Representative 
Counseling Supervisor 
Indiana Employment Security Division 
Room 203 North Senate Street 
Indl inapolis , Indiana 46204 



Dr. H. Mason Atwood 

Assistant Professor and Director 

Bureau o£ Studies in Adult Education 

Indiana University 

309 South Highland 

Bloomington, Indiana 



Dr. Roger Axford 

Associate Professor and Director 
Adult Education 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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CONSULTANTS: (Cont.) 



Mr. Harold Bell, Superintendent 
Shelbyvllle Central School District 
Administration Building 
54 West Broadway 
Shelbyvllle, Indiana 

Mr. E. A. Bobay, Assistant 
Adult Education 
Fort Wayne Coomunity Schools 
203 East Douglas Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Mr. Donald Coleman, Consultant 
Adult Basic Education 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
1644 Roosevelt Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Dr. Fred A. Cro£t 

Supervisor, Migrant Education 

Indiana State Dept, of Public Instruction 

227 State House 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mrs. Sparkle Crowe, Director 
Pupil Personnel and Guidance Division 
Indiana State Dept, of Public Instruction 
401 State House 
Indianapolis , Indiana 

Mr. Newton Hatfield 
Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational & Adult Education 
Jeffersonville City Schools 
413 East Chestnut Street 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 

Dr. Robert Hayes, Assistant Professor 
Education & Psychology 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

Mrs. Louise Joyner 

Adult Basic Education Teacher 

Fayette County School Corp. 

1526 Virginia Avenue 
Connersville, Indiana 

Mr. Joseph B. Luten, Supervisor 

Adult Basic Education 

South Bend Comnunity School Corp. 

1755 North Huey Street 
South Bend, Indiana 



Mrs. Doris Miller, Counselor 
Adult Basic Education 
Gary School City 
620 East 10th Place 
Gary, Indiana 

Mr. Joseph C. Payne 
Director, Planning & Research 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
120 East Walnut Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Walter J. Penrod, Director 
Division o£ Adult Education 
Indiana State Dept, of Public Instr. 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Lewis E. Powell, Coordinator 
Adult & Technical Education 
1534 West Sample Street 
South Bend, Indiana 

Dr. Earl Ricksecker, Assistant 
Professor, Education & Psychology 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

Mr. Richard Stafford 
Counseling Supervisor 
Ind. Employment Security Division 
Room 203 North Senate Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mrs. Virginia Stitle 
Counseling Supervisor 
Ind. Employment Security Division 
Room 203 North Senate Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Donald Whitehead 
Adult Basic Education Coordinator 
Muncie School Corporation 
Muncie, Indiana 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 



(Professional Staff of Institute, their present responsibilities, and 
Adult Education related experiences.) 



DR» H, MASON ATWOOD ; Assistant Professor and Director, Bureau of Adult 

Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Consultant, Adult Basic Education, Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Conducted Adult Basic Education Institutes at Indiana University. 

Participant, two-week inter-state Workshop, 1965, on Adult Basic 
Education at University of Maryland. Chairman of task force, 

"Training teacher-trainers . " 

Member, Executive Committee, Professors of Adult Education, Adult 
Education Association of U.S.A. 

Editor, Community Teamwork . 

DR. R(X»ER W. AXFORD ; Associate Professor, Director of Adult Education, 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 

Visiting Professor, Adult Education, Florida State University. 

Teacher of literacy, Chicago Public Schools. 

Frequent contributor to Adult Leadership and Adult Education . 

Director of Latin American Project on "The Comprehensive Hi^ School" 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Consultant to Illinois Migrant Council. 

Author: '*Never Too Old To Learn" — a series of ten articles. 

Associated Press, Florida. 

"Developmental Tasks in Adult Education," Speaking About Adults . 1966. 

Numerous magazine and newspaper contributions in the field of Adult 
Education. 

E. A. (JACK) BOBAY : Assitant, Adult Education, Fort Wayne Community Schools, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Director, Vocational and Adult Education, Fort Wayne Community Schools 
Instructor, Adult Evening classes. 
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JACK BOBAY - (Continued) 

Counselor, Adult students. 

Member, local related advisory boards. 

DR. JOHN R. CRADDOCK ; Associate Professor of Education and Chairman, Adult 

& Community Education, Ball State University, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Assistant Director, Extended Services, Ball State University. 

Director of Division of Adult Education, Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction (1966). 

Member National Council on "The Aging." 

Consultant, Adult Education, Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Participant: 

Inter-state workshop. University of Maryland 1965 for development 
of teacher-trainer and administrative guidelines for Adult Basic 
Education. 

Publications : 

"Teach Me To Read , " The Hoosier Schoolmaster of the Sixties . 

May 1966. 

" Teaching An Adult Class ." ms. (mimeo.) 1965. 

"Training Teachers of Adults," Adult Leadership . March, 1963. 

"Educational Expectations and Outcomes related to the Negro 
Student," Moravia, New York, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 

Inc., 1965-66. 

DR. JOSEPH W. HOLLIS: Director of Counselor Education, Professor of 

Education and Psychology, Ball State University, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

President of Indiana Personnel & Guidance Association 1964-65. 

Director of NDEA Advanced Counseling and Guidance Institutes (1960, 

61, 62, 63, 65). 

Director of Guidance & Counseling for public school system 1948-1950. 

Consultant (for past 13 years) and coordinator of consultant team for 
various Indiana school systems. 

Consultant to group dynamic conferences. 
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JOSEPH HOLLIS - (Continued) 



Director, Counselor Education Program, Ball State University. 

Member of State Goidance Advisory Board for Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Consultant and Board member. Counseling Center, Methodist Church. 
Branch Coordinator, American Personnel Guidance Association (1962*66). 
Chairman, APGA National Committee on Branches (1963*66). 

Publications: 

"Counselor's Ten Commandments," Indiana Guidance Bulletin . 
September, 1956. 

'^Group Dynamics in Action," Co*author with Dr. H.A. Jeep, 

The Clearing House . Dec. 1957, Vol. 32, No. 4, p. 223*229. 

"Uniqueness of Counselor*Education Through the V*B NDEA," 
Counselor Education and Supervision . Vol. II, No. 2, Winter 
1963, p. 86*90. 

Editor of APGA Bulletin Issued about 7 times a year. 

"Organizing for Effective Guidance" Co*author with Mrs. 

Luclle U. Hollis, Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 

1965, 460 pages. 

DR. GOLDEN I. lANGDON : Director of Student Services, Augusta College, 

Augusta, Georgia. 

Associate Professor of Education and Director of Counseling, Morehead 
State University, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Director, Guidance Training for National Teacher Corps. 

Director, Guidance for Upward Bound Program for Counselors. 

Head of three *member team which trained teacher *counse lor s of under* 
educated adults in Kentucky. 

Consultant: 

Adult Education, Kentucky State Department of Education. 

Workshop for Adult Basic Education counselors. New Haven, 
Connecticut, (1965). 

Adult Basic Education Institute, Indiana University, (1966). 
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GOLDEN I. LANGDON - (Continued) 

Workshop, Illinois Adult Education, Cook County, Illlools (1966)* 

Bureau of Training and Education, Cook County Department of Public 
Aid, Illinois (1967). 

Participant: 

Inter-state workshop. University of Maryland, for development of 
teacher -trainer and administrative guidelines for Adult Basic 
Education - Chairman of Task Force on counseling, 1965. 

NAPSAE - AEA National Convention, New York, (1965). 

Publications: 

"Counseling and Testing," Chapter 10, Administration of 
Continuing Education . National Association for Public School 
Adult Education, Washington, D.C., 1968 

"Counseling the Under -educated Adult" presented at Maryland Work- 
shop, (1965), and at NAPSAE - AEA Convention, (1965) and published 
in Hoosier Schoolmaster . May, 1966. 

ROSE MARY PATTISON : Director, Adult Basic Education, Indiana State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

State Supervisor, Adult Basic Education, Ohio. 

Instructor and Guidance Counselor, The Ohio State University. 

Participant inter-state workshop. University of Maryland for development 
of teacher -training and administrative guidelines for Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (1965). 

Consultant, Adult Basic Education Administrator-trainer Institute, 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois (1967). 

Participant: 

The Salzburg Discussions -- an International Seminar at Salzburg, 
Austria, on Problems of Adult Education (1966). 

North American Conference on Adult Education, Montreal, Canada (1967). 
NAPSAE - AEA National Conference Program (1967) (1966). 

Co-editor, Adult Horizons . Adult Education Newsletter. 

Publications: 

"To See Is Not To Know," (Television and Adult Education) pub- 
lished as follows: 

Official Proceedings of the Ninth Salzburg Discussions of 
Leaders in Adult Education, Salzburg, Austria, July, 1966. 
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ROSE MARY PATTISON -- (Continued) 






Obrazonvanie Odraslih . God. XII - br. 9-10 Strana 4-60 
(Journal, Adult Education, Yugoslavia). 

Adult Leadership . March 1967, pp. 306-308, 326, Vol. 15, No. 9 

Mimeographed copies distributed January 9, 1967, by U.S. 

Office of Education - Washington, D.C. 

"Adult Basic Education," The Hoosier Schoolmaster . Vol. 5, No. 9, 

May, 1966, pp. 5-8. 

"The Administration - Adult Basic Education," The Hoosier Schoolmaster , 
Vol. 5, No. 9, May 1966, pp. 5-8. 

"Preparing Non-Standardized Tests for Adults',' from ms. Techniques , 

Vol. VII, No. 3, 1966. 

"How to Evaluate and Select Adult Education Instructional Materials," 
Swap Shop . National Association for Public Schools Adult Education, 
Washington, D.C., Vol. XIV, No. 3, 1967. 

"Step Up in Basic Education," Indiana Teacher . Vol. Ill, p. 225 
March-April, 1967. 

"The Evalaution and Selection of Adult Basic Education Program 
Materials," Perspectives in Adult Basic Education for Administrators . 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois, 1967, pp. 59-67. 

"Guidelines for a Taxonomic Appraisal of an Adult Basic Education 
Program," Adult Leadership . April, 1968, Vol. 16, No. 10, pp. 363-366 

"Adult Basic Education - A Result of Commitment, " Hoosier School- 
master . Vol. 7, No. 9, May, 1968, pp. 

Papers : 

"What Every New Director Should Know," -- Annual Convention, National 
Association for Public School Adult Education, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 18, 1966. 

"Adult Education in Europe," -- State Conference, Indiana State 
Teachers' Association, Indianapolis, Indiana, October 27, 1967. 

"Evaluation and Selection of Adult Basic Education Instructional 
Materials," — an evaluation instrument with Guide for Group 
Practicum, field tested at Northern Illinois University, Adult 
Basic Education Administrator Training Institute, DeKalb, Illinois, 
July 25, 1967. 
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JOSEPH C. PAYNE ; Director of Planning and Research, Indiana Public 

Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana* 

Supervisor, Educational Research, Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Lecturer. Butler University, College of Education, Indianapolis. Indiana. 

Chalnnan, Directors, Instructional Research for Large City Systems of 
the United States. 

cvpAin mmiM ; Associate Director, Head Start Program, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Field Supervisor, Pupil Personnel and Guidance, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Local Guidance Director in Public School Corporation, Indiana. 

Participant in Guidance Institutes at Ball State, Purdue, Missouri, 
and Northern Michigan Universities. 

JOSEPH B. LUTEN ; Principal, Franklin and Cline Schools, South Bend, Indiana 

Supervisor, Adult Basic Education Program, South Bend, Indiana. 

Member, Advisory Council State Department of Corrections (Four-year 
appointment by Governor) . 

Superintendent, Methodist Church. 

Board of Directors of Urban League. 

Participant, National Teacher-Trainer Institute, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, 1967. 

Teacher, Adult Basic Education classes. 

Consultant to Indiana State Department of Public Instruction via video 
tape and lecture "The Power of the Poor." 
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THIS SEMINAR SERIES IS FOR AIL SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND PROSPECTIVE 
COUNSEIX)RS WETHER OR NOT THERE IS A PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN TOUR 
SCHOOL AT THIS TDE. 

The Division of Adult Education has approval from the Director of 
Adult Basic Education, U.S. Office of Education for this series of 
Institutes, and nationally known guidance and educator personnel have 
been employed to execute the program. An infommtional letter has been 
sent to each school Superintendent, each Guidance Director, and Directors 
of Adult Education. He solicit your assistance so that this institute 
will serve your school corporation. 

Please send applications for individuals who are now counseling 
with adults or idiom you think would benefit from such training. These 
persons should be those idio meet state requirements as counselors or who 
have enough counselor training to earn a certificate within a reasonable 
time. Other personnel who are now counseling with adults are welcome. 

Enclosed are application blanks, one of which should be returned to 
the Division of Adult Education by March 1, for each individual idio wishes 
to participate in ti*is program. He hope that your school can be well 
represented. 



Enclosures: 

Information Sheets 
Application Forms 



o 
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William B. Wilson, Superintendent 
STATE DEPARTMEHT OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTIDII 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 



February 1, 1967 



ALL SUPERIHTEHDEIITS, GOIDAHCE DIRECTORS, AHD DIRECTORS OF ADOUC 
BASIC AND/OR ADULT EDUCATION 



FROM: 



SUBJECT: 



Kose Mary Pattlaon. Director. Adult Basic Education, DivUloo of 
Adult Education -- Gerald Quinn, Flcild Supervisor, Division o 
Pupil Personnel & Guidance. 

Training Institutes for Counselors of Educationally Disadvantaged 
Adults In a Fid>llc School Setting. 



The Division of Adult Education and the Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance Services are cooperating to provide a Special Training Program for 
counselors of adults In the public school setting. This program Is designed 
to support the efforts of local school corporations In providing a strong 
tase for the extension and/or strengthening of educational program for 

adults. 

Becent Acts of Congress reflect national auareness of the need for edu- 
cational opportunities In the local school for adults. In Indiana 54.3 per- 
cent of the adults over age 25 have less than an eighth grade education. 
Educators In Indiana are neetlng this challenge by providing educational pro 
grau for persons of all ages uho wish to return to school. 

In ec.ucatlonal programs for adults, cminseling at the proper level Is 
vitally related to recruitment, placement, retention, and follow-up efforts. 
A large number of Individuals over 18 years of age are returning to school. 
Since most counselors' education Is aimed at youngsters, this special pro- 
gram will be to facilitate the understandings and skills necessary for work- 

ing with adults. 
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THIS SEMINA SERIES IS FOR AIL SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND PROSPECTIVE 
COUNSEIX)RS WETHER OR NOT THERE IS A PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATKMI IN YOUR 
SCHOOL AT THIS TIME. 

The Division of Adult Education has approval from the Director of 
Adult Basic Education, U.S. Office of Education for this series of 
Institutes, and nationally known guidance and educator personnel have 
been employed to execute the program. An infommtional letter has been 
sent to each school Superintendent, each Guidance Director, and Directors 
of Adult Education. He solicit your assistance so that this institute 
will serve your school corporation. 

Please send applications for individuals who are now counseling 
with adults ^ whom you think would benefit from such training. These 
persons should be those idio meet state requirements as counselors or who 
have enough counselor training to earn a certificate within a reasonable 
time. Other personnel who are now counseling with adults are welcome. 

Enclosed are application blanks, one of which should be returned to 
the Division of Adult Education by March 1, for each individual who wishes 
to participate in ti^is program. Me hope that your school can be well 
represented. 



Enclosures: 

Information Sheets 
Application Forms 



o 
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April 14-15 — Union Building, Indiana University Hedical Center, 1300 West Washington, 



Indianapolis, Indiana 

Participants may find early reservations possible in the Union Building 

(Te. 317 634-2401) or another convenient lodging location is Howard 

Johnson's Downtown Motor Lodge, 501 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46204. (Tel. 317--635-4443) . Meals will be easily available in 
the cafeteria of the Union Building. 



April 21-22 -- Spring Mill Inn, Spring Mill State Park, Mitchell, Indiana 



The attractive rate for lodging and meals here was quoted for the Institute 
on the basis that single or private rooms will be available only when twin 
bedrooms are exhausted. Reservations should be made promptly since this 
office does not at this time have alternative lodging suggestions. 



Final selection of participants will be made and notices mailed on approxi- 
mately May 1 to those individuals who will have been chosen to attend the 
residential non-credit institute at Ball State University. Requests for 
additional information have been sent to those individuals who chose Option 
II which included the one-week institute. 

First preference will be given to those whose participation would most 
likely be reflected in Adult Basic Education, those who would hopefully 
benefit most from such a study in u>^pth, and those with the above potential 
plus a geographic location which would enable them to promote the objectives 
of this project in their areas or throughout the state. 

This institute will begin on Sunday evening, June 25, and end on Friday 
afternoon, June 30. 

The contract between Ball State University and the Division of Adult Education 
of the State Department of Public Instruction does not permit reimbursement 
fQy travel or per diem at this Institute. Participants will instead be 
assigned to the residential Kitzelman Conference Center at Ball State 
University in which room and board will be provided at no expense to the 

participants. 



The follow-up institutes in the Fall will be in the same three locations 
at dates to be announced definitely at the end of the first Institute. 

Please write, visit, or call the Division of Adult Basic Education (Tel. 
y\j 633-6469) State Department of Public Instruction, if you have need of 

further information. 



Inter current Institute 



Further Information 



Sincerely , 




yyfoAti / 

(Mrs.) Rose Mai^ Pattison 






Gerald Quinn 
Co-Directors 
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March 6 , 1967 



WILLIAM E. WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Room #227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana A6204 

5 

TO; Individuals who will participate in Adult Education Counselor Training Institutes 

SUBJECT: Information and r egulations pertaining to your attendance at the Institutes 

in which orientation and training will be given to help meet the counseling 
needs of educationally disadvantaged adults. 

It is a pleasure to inform you that the number of applications to attend 
this Institute series have quickly exceeded initial estimates. Your enthusiasm 
and interest has intensified the already thoughtful preparation which was 
in progress. Several special consultants will be working with you to produce 
an interesting and enriching educational experience. 

Instltue Agenda 

An 8:30 A.M. registration on Friday, the first day of the Institute, will 
initiate activities which will last throughout the day and into the evening - 
with coffee and meal-time breaks, of course! 

The Saturday session will start at 8:00 A.M. and will be adjourned at 3:00 
P.M. It seems probable that participants coming any distance will arrive 
at Institute Centers on Thrusday evening in order to be able to register 
at 8:30 A.M. on Friday. 

Expenses 

The expenses of the participants will be paid on a reimbursement basis, 
according to State regulations. All persons are initially responsible for 
their own lodging and meals. On the afternoon of the second day you will 
be asked to complete an expense voucher. 

Travel is reimbursed @ .08C per mile. (You will be asked to estimate your 
return expenses.) 

Expense for lodging and meals is reimbursed @ $10.00 per diem. To collect 
per diem, lodging receipts must be attached to the claim. 

Edging 

The following is specific information pertinent to the three respective 
conference centers for the pre— institute series in April. 

April 7-8 ~ Center for Continuing Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Those individuals who chose to attend the institutes at this conference 
center will find a reservation card enclosed herein which may be used to 
make a reservation for lodging at the Morris Inn. These reservations will 
be made on a "first come, first served" basis. Most participants will 
probably be accomodated by the Morris Inn, and the management there will 
be able to suggest a motel nearby when the Morris Inn is filled. A section 
of the Morris Inn cafeteria will be indicated as reserved for our group. 
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February 1, 1967 



William E. Wilson, Superintendent 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
227 State House 
Indienepolie, Indiana 46204 



INFORMATION SHEET 

SUBJECT: Special Training Institutes for all present and prospective 

counselors of adults in the Indiana Public Schools. 

FOR WHOM: All counselors or personnel who could receive enough training to 

earn a counseling certificate within a reasonable time and 
counselors now working with adults. 

TIME AMD PLACE: 

(Morthen Indiana) 

1. Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana - April 7-8 and 
same location in Fall (probably early November for two-day 
follow-up seminar institute). 

(Central Indiana) 

2. University Medical Center, Indianapolis, Indiana - 
April 14-15. And same location in Fall (probably mid-November 
for two-day follow-up seminar institute). 

(Southern Indiana) . 

3. Spring Mill State Park, Mitchell, Indiana - April 21-22 and same 

location in Fall (probably early mid-November for a two-day 
follow-up seminar institute) . 

Please Note : These are duplicate institutes to serve different areas 

of the State. Applications to attend these institutes should be submitted 

by March 1^ 1967 . 



Thirty applicants from the April institutes will be selected to participate 
in the fivs-day Institute at Ball State University, June 26-30. 

The series of two— day follow-up seminar institutes will be held in the 
Fall of 1967, probably November, at the same locations as above, for the 
same individuals who attended the April sessions. 



COST: None - participants will be reimbursed for travel expenses and per diem - 

for food and lodging. 



Submit application to: 



Division of Adult Education; 
Education; 227 State House; 



Director, Adult Basic 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



46204. 
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APPLICATION 

SPECIAL SEMINARS for COUNSELORS of ADULTS 
in the PUBLIC SCHOOL SETTING 



I wish to attend the Institute Series at the Conference Center Indicated 
below: 

(Check one) 

April 7-8 Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana 

(Northern Indiana) 

April 14-15 I.U. Medical Center, Union Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 

(Central Indiana) 

April 21-22 Spring Mill State Park, Mitchell, Indiana. 

(Southern Indiana) 



Name: 

Present Title or Responsibility: 

School Corporation: 

Mailing Address: 

School : 

Phone : 



Participant Option (check one below): 



Option I. I wish to enroll only In the two-day Institutes held 

respectively In the Spring of 1967 and the Fall, 1967. 

(^tlon II. I wish to enroll In the two-day Institutes held 

respectively In the Spring and Fall apd would like 
to apply also for the five-day Institute to be held 
at Ball State University, June 26-30, 1967 . 

All materials and supplies will be furnished by the Institute, and participants 

will be reimbursed as follows: 

A. Travel expenses at the rate of eight cents per mile. 

B. Per diem at the rate of ten dollars per day. 

Submit application by March 1. 1967 to: 

Division of Adult Education 
Director, Adult Basic Education 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 



1-30-67 
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NOTE; This form was sent on March 6, 1967 to individuals who applied for admission 
to the Training Institutes. 



WILLIAM E. WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION March 6, 1967 

Room #227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 



TO; 



FROM; Rose Mary Pattison, Director, Adult Basic Education, Division of Adult Education 
Gerald Quinn, Field Supervisor, Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance Services 

SUBJECT; Training Institutes for Counselors of Educationally Disadvantaged Adults 
in a Public School Setting 



Your application to participate in the two Spring and Fall seminars for 
Counselors of Adults in the Public School Setting has been approved. 

You chose to attend the conference center checked below; 



Center 

Notre Dame Unlv. 

Notre Dame, Indiana 

Union Building 
I.U. Medical Center 
1300 W. Michigan St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Spring Mill State Park 
Mitchell, Indiana 



Registration Time 
for 1st Conference 



April 7 - 8; 30 a.m. 



April 14 - 8; 30 a.m. 



April 21 - 8; 30 a.m. 



Adjournment 

April 8 - 3;00 p.m. 

April 15 - 3; 00 p.m. 

April 22 - 3; 00 p.m. 



The tentative dates for the fall sessions are as follows; 

October 20-21 Spring Ml_l State Park, Michell, Indiana 

November 3- 4 Indianapolis, Indiana 

November 10—11 South Bend, Indiana 

P2,0Qse send the enclosed Form to the Division of Adult Education confirming 
your request to attend the conference center checked above. 

We shall look forward to meeting with you at the institutes and hope you 
find them of Interest and value. 
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Richard D. Wells 
State Superintendent 



STATE OF INDIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

TO: All registrants of the Special Institute for Counseling Disadvantaged 

Adults which is scheduled to be held in Indianapolis, April 14 & 15. 

FROM: Rose Mary Pattison, Division of Adult Education and 

Gerald Quinn, Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

SUBJECT: CHANGE OF LOCATION FOR IN1TI.TUTE 

The number of reservations for the Institute for counselors of 
educationally disadvantaged adults has far exceeded the expected size, 
therefore: 

THE INSTITUTE WHICH WAS SCHEDULED TO BE HELD APRIL 14 & 15 AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA WILL BE HELD INSTEAD 
AT THE PURDUE UNIVERSITY CENTER -- ROOM 19 OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
1201 EAST 38th STREET. THE SAME PROGRAM AND TIME SCHEDULE WILL BE FOLLOWED 
ON THE 14 & 15th OF APRIL AT THE PURDUE UNIVERSITY CENTER AS PREVIOUSLY 
PLANNED FOR THE MEDICAL CENTER. 

Many of you have made lodging reservations at the Union Bi . Lig 
at the Medical Center on West Michigan Street in Indianapolis. Due to 
the change of location of the Institute the manager of reservations at 
the (Medical Center) Union Building (Tel. 317 — 634-2401) is considering 
those reservations automatically cancelled unless you re-confirm them. 

The following two motels are convenient to the Purdue Center: 

Quality Court Motel, 1501 East 38th St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana (Tel. 317 — 926-44C1) 

Meadows Motel 
2600 East 38th St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana (Te. 317 — 545-1381) 

The Division of Adult Education is pleased with the evident and 
extensive interest which is being manifested in these institutes. We 
are sorry to inconvenience you with a change of location, but the new 
location will be equally desirable. Both meeting facilities and lodging 
will be even more convenient for a larger number of individuals. 

We shall look forward to meeting with you soon. If you have any 
questions, please call the Division of Adult Education office for Kcse 
Mary Pattison: (Tel. 317 — 633-6469) 



3-30-67 
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STATE OF INDIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Richard D. Wells, Superintendent 
Division of Adult Education 

NEWS RELEASE - April 6, 1967 

INSTITUTES FOR COUNSELORS OF EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 

A series of Institutes for Counselors of Educationally Disadvantaged 
Adult will be held this Spring, Sunmer, and Fall was announced today 
by Richard D. Wells, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The first of these Institutes is to be held at the Center for 
Continuing Education at Notre Dame on Friday and Saturday, April 7-8. 

This will be followed by a similar Institute at Purdue University 
Extension Center in Indianapolis on April 14-15, and the Institute for 
southern Indiana will be held at Spring Mill State Park on April 21-22. 

N 

The Institutes are sponsored by the Division of Adult Education of 
the State Department of Public Instruction with the cooperation « f the 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance. 

Directing the Institute-series will be Rose Mary Pattison, Division 
of Adult Education, and Gerald Quinn, Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance. Consultants for the programs will be as follows: Dr. Golden 

I. Langdon, Director of Guidance Services at Morehead University, Morehead, 
Kentucky; Dr. Roger Axford, Director of Adult Education at Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois; Dr. Joseph W. Hollis and Dr. 

John R. Craddock of Ball State University; Mr. Harold Bell, Superintendent, 
Shelbyville; Marion Alley, Richard Stafford, and Virginia Stltle, 

Counseling Supervisors of the Indiana Employment Security Division; 

Joseph Payne, Supervisor of Educational Research for the Indianapolis 
Public Schools; Jack Bobay, Fort Wayne; and Don Whitehead, Muncle, 



Director of Adult Basic Education prograas; Louise Joyner, a Connersville 
teacher in Adult Basic Education, and Doris Miller, a counselor in the 
Gary City Schools. 

The primary purpose of the Institutes is to acquaint guidance 
counselors with the psychological and educational needs of undereducated 
adults in order that counselors may become more effective in counseling 
with adults. The Institutes will also attempt to provide counselors 
with techniques of interview! ig, recruiting, testing, evaluation, and 
follow— up procedures needed for working with undereducated adults, and 
will provide the counselors with practicum experiences in counseling 
the undereducated. 

Following the spring Institutes, a week-long residential Institute 
is planned for June 25—30 at Ball State University at Ibmcie. The fall 
Institutes will be held in October and Iloveid>er at the same three 
locations as the spring sessions. 




Other: 

Following each of the areas listed below indicate the appracinate nosiber of courses you have 
had or are taking: 



Social Psychology 

Social Stratification 



Techniques of Counseling __ Practicum iti Counseling 

Theories of Counseling Group Testing 

Education of Disadvantaged Adult Education 

Experience: Years of leaching: Elenentary *^**AdultT 

Years of Counseling with . . • Children You h 

a™ 1. «.i.h o, .f 

Years of Experience in Elementary Education Completion Program for Adults 

Other experiences with Educationally Disadvantaged Adults: 



Does your school have: Adult Education Program 



Elementary Education Completion Program for Adults 
Plans for expansion of Basic Education for Adults 
If yes, explain: 




o 

ERLC 
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Please give your reeeone for wentiiig to perticipete in the one week live-in vorkehop June 
25-30, 1967, et Bell State University. 



AitBRi by: March 16, 1967 

Mrs. Bose Mary Pattison 
Director, Adult Basic Bducation 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
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Richard D. Wells, Superintendent 
State Department of Public Instruction 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 



GREETINGS ! 

TO: Counselors and individuals who plan to attend the Adult Education 

Counselor Orientation-training Institute* 

FROM: Rose Mary Pattison — Director, Adult Basic Education Division 

of Adult Education 



Good fortune has again allowed us to work with an excellent staff 
of consultants and to develop plans for the three, two-day, follow-up 
institutes in the Fall for Counselors of Educationally Disadvantaged 
Adults* These sessions promise to provide information and experiences 
worthfdiile as an extension of the institutes which were sponsored in 
April by the Division of Adult Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance* 

The dates and locations for the fall institutes are as follows: 

Notre Dame — October 20—21 
Indianapolis — November 3-4 
Spring Hill — N6veiid)er 10-11 



Attendance at the sessions in April exceeded the initial estimates, 
and the feedback has provided unqualified support and interest* Because 
of special requests, a limited number of newcomers will be accepted in 
the two-day Fall Sessions* Anyone who did not attend the April sessions 
will be scheduled to meet with Dr* Langdon before the start of the 
Institute proper* This one hour session will be at 8:00 on Friday 
morning before the opening of the program for that day* 

Dr* Golden Langdon, who was the lead consultant in April, was 
Director of Counseling and Guidance at Mbrehead State University, but 
is now Director of Student Services at Augusta College in Georgia* He 
will again serve as the lead consultant at each of the two-day conferences* 
Dr* Langdon is a widely-recognized authority on working with adults 
fiho are educationally deprived or culturally different* 

The enclosures with this communication will provide additional 
specific Information and registration-confirmation Forms* The latter 
should be submitted as indicated by September 20, 1967, if possible* 
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REGISTRATION — CONFIRMATION 



INSTITUTE for COUNSELORS 
of 

EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 
Fall Sessions 

I wish to attend the Fall Sessions at the Conference Center indicated 
below: 

October 20-21 Center for Continuing Education, Notre Dame 

University, Notre Dame, Indiana 

November 3-4 Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge, 501 W. Washington St., 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

November 10-11 Spring Mill Inn, Spring Mill State Part, Mitchell, 

Indiana 



NAME: 

PRESENT TITLE OR RESPONSIBILITY: 

SCHOOL: 

SCHOOL CORPORATION: 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

PHONE: 

(Business) (Hove) 

All materials and supplies will be furnished by the Institute, and 
participants will be reimbursed as follows: 

A. Trav«;l expenses at the rate of eight cents per mile. 

B. Per diem at the rate of ten dollars per day. 



SUBMIT RESERVATION SEPTEMBER 10, 1967 TO : 

Mrs. Rose Mary Pattison 
Director, Adult Basic Education 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

9-1-67 
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STATE OF INDIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

227 State House 

Indianapolis • Indiana 



INFORMATION 



TO: Individuals who will participate in Adult Education Institutes for 

Counselors of Educationally disadvantaged Adults. 

FROM: Rose Mary Pattison — Director, Adult Basic Education — Division 

of Adult Education 

Gerald Quinn — Field Supervisor — Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance 

SUBJECT: Information and regulations pertaining to attendance at the Insti- 

tutes. 

It is a pleasure to inform you that the number of applications 
to attend this Institute series quickly exceeded initial estimates. 
Your enthusiasm and interest in the April sessions Intensified the 
already thoughtful preparation which was in progress for the 
follow~up sessions in the Fall. Several special consultants 
will be working with you to produce an interesting and enriching 
educational experience. 

INSTITUTE AGENDA — 

An 8:30 a.m. registration on Friday the first day of the Institute, 
%rill initiate program activities which will last throughout the day 
and into the evening - with adequate coffee and meal-time breaks. 

The Saturday session will start at 8:00 a.m. and will be adjourned 
at 2:30 p.m. It seems probable that participants coming anv distance 
will arrive at Institute Centers on Thursday evening in order to 
be able to register at 8:30 a.m. on Friday. Newcomers will need 
to register before 8:00 a.m. on Friday because of the special session 
which is provided for them at 8~9 a.m. on Friday. 

EXPENSES ~ 

The expenses of the participants will be paid on a reimbursement 
basis, as before. All persons are initially responsible for their 
own lodging and meals. On the afternoon of the second day you 
will be asked to complete an expense voucher. 

Travel is reimbursed 0 .08c per mile. (You will be asked to 
estimate your return expenses) 

Expense for lodging and meals is reimbursed 0 $10 per diem. To 
collect per diem, lodging receipts must be attached to the claim. 
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LODGING — 



The following Is specific Information pertinent to the three 
respective conference centers for the Fall Series cf Conferences. 

October 20-21 — Center for Continuing Education, University of Notre 

Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Those Individuals who choose to attend the Institute at this con- 
ference center may apply at this office ona first come, first 
served basis for the 35 rooms idilch are available at the Morris 
Inn for the night of October 20 only. If you wish a reservation 
for both October 20 & 21 you will need to make your own direct 
contact to the nearby motels, probably either Randall Inn or 
Holiday Inn. 

lUmdall Inn — U.S. 31 North 

South Bend, Indiana 

Holiday Inn — 515 Dixie Way North 

South Bend, Indiana 

November 3-4 — Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge 

Participants may make own reservations at Howard Johnson's Downtown 
Motor Lodge, 501 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana, 46204. 
(Telephone: 317 — 635-4443.) Meals will probably be served In 

conference rooms here. You will receive Information about these 
arrangements later. 

WoiygniKpr 10-11 ~ Spring Mill Inn, Spring Mill State Park, Mitchell, Indiana 

The attractive rate for lodging and meals here was quoted for the 
Institute on the basis that single or private rooms will be available 
only when twin bedrooms are exhausted. Reservations should be made 
promptly since this office does not, at this time, have alternative 
lodging suggestions. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION : 

Please write, visit, or call the Division of Adult Education, 
(Tel. 317 — 633-6469), State Department of Public Instruction, 
If you have need of further Information. 



9-1-67 
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registration — CONFIRMATION 
INSTITllTE for COUNSELORS 



of 

EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 



Fail Sessions 



I wish to attend the Fall Sessions at the Conference Center Indicated 
below: 



October 20-21 



Center for Continuing Education, Notre Dame 
University, Notre Dame, Indiana 



November 3-4 
November 10—11 



Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge, 501 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Spring Mill Inn, Spring Mill State Part, Mitchell, 
Indiana 



NAME: 




PRESENT TITLE OR RESPONSIBILITY:, 



SCHOOL: 



SCHOOL CORPORATION: 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

PHONE:, 

(Business) 



(Home) 



All materials and supplies will be furnished by the Institute, and 
participants will be reimbursed as follows: 

A. Travel expenses at the rate of eight cents per mile. 

B. Per diem at the rate of ten dollars per day. 



submit RESERVATION BY SEPTEMBER W, 1 962 TO: 

Mrs. Rose Mary Pattlson 
Director, Adult Basic Education 
227 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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May 19, 1967 



NOTE: THIS IS A SAMPLE LETTER OF THOSE SENT TO CONFIRM INDIVIDUAL’S 

ACCEPTANCE FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE INTER-CURRENT RESIDENTIAL 
INSTITUTE TO BE HELD AT BALL STATE UNIVERSITY, MUNCIE, INDIANA. 



Mr. Marlon Ross 
Guidance Director 
Triton Central High School 
125 St. Mary Street 
Shelbyvllle, Indiana 

Dear Mr. Ross: 

Mrs. Rose Mary Pattlson, Director of Adult Basic Education, Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction, has Informed us that you have accepted 
the Invitation to participate In the one week Institute at Ball State 
University this summer. We congratulate you on being accepted and are 
looking forward to working with you. 

You are probably Interested In the arrangements that have been 
crystallized at this point In time. All participants will be housed 
at Kltselman Conference Center, 3149 University Avenue, Muncle. All 
meals will be served at the Conference Center starting on Sunday, June 
25, 6:00 p.m. , E.S.T. The total cost of room and meals will be paid by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. The Institute will end 
Friday, June 30, 3:00 p.m. 

The program format Is In the process of being formulated with 
the Institute faculty. As soon as It Is completed, a copy will be 
forwarded to you. If you want us to mall future correspondence to a 
different address, please notify us. 

Sincerely , 



John R. Craddock 

Associate Professor of Education 



Joseph W. Hollis 

Director of Counselor Education 

Professor of Psychology and Education 
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BALL. 



STATE UNIVERSITY 



M U N Cl f . 



INDIANA 
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August 18, 1967 



NOTE: THIS IS A COPT OF A LETTER SENT TO ALX SUPERINTENDENTS AND THEIR 

PARTICIPANTS IN THE INSTITUTE SERIES ON COUNSELING. 



Dr. Clarence Robbins, Superintendent 
Bartholome Consolidated School Corporation 
2630 Home Ave. 

Columbus, Indiana 47201 

Dear Dr. Robbins: 

During the last week of June, Mrs. Mildred L. Mally of your staff 
attended a one week llvs-ln Intensive workshop for counselors of adults 
who have less than an 8th grade education. The workshop was sponsored 
by the Division of Adult Education, Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction, and was offered at Ball State University under our leader- 
ship. 

Mrs. Malley did a fine job In the workshop and seemed to enjoy 
working with adults who are educationally deprived. On four different 
days she worked In a counseling relationship with adults enrolled In an 
Adult Basic Education Program. In addition, tapes were made and analyzed 
with each enrollee. Lectures, discussions, and seminars were held to 
help co-ordinate and provide an Intensive program. We hope you will 
provide us with a feed-back of the effectiveness of Mrs. Malley In 
her work with you and the adults In your community. 



Sincerely 




Jbsyph W. nollls 

Di^ctor of Counselor Education 

Professor of Psychology and Education 



o 
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State- • 






WILLIAM E. WILSON, Superintendent 
EARL L. WOOD, Administrative Assistant 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



227 STATE HOUSE 46204 
317 633-6610 



EDGAR B. SMITH . WILBER E. STEWART 
Asslslsfit 8uptrlfil«fid«fit Astlslanl 8up9rlnt«nd«nl 
Ihsirucllofial 8«nrlc«s FUld 8trvlc«« 



February 23, 1967 



NOTE: This was sent by the Director of the Division of Adult Education 

to approximately 100 leaders of Education and Guidance in Indiana. 



Enclosed you will find information concerning special Training 
Institutes for counselors of educationally disadvantaged adults in 
a public school setting which are being sponsored through the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

While these Institutes were designed for counselors in the public 
schools, we wish to extend this invitation to counselor-educators and 
other interested members of college and university faculties. 

This project is designed to provide counselors with information 
and experiences which will facilitate the understandings and skills 
necessary for counseling educationally deprived adults. 

The specific objectives will be as follows: 

1. To provide counselors with a deeper understanding of the 
psychological, sociological, cultural, and educational 
needs of under-educated adults. 

2. To provide counselors with the techniques of interviewing 
recruiting, retaining, testing, evaluation, and follow-up 
procedures needed for working with under-educated adults. 

3. To provide counselors with practicum experiences in counseling 
under-educated adults. 

4. To promote further interest among school counselors for the 
tremendous need of the under— educated adult for counseling 
and to make them aware of the counselor’s responsibility in 
relation to this need. 

5. To promote the above four objectives geographically in such a 
way as to provide sources of active support for the future 
development and extension of Adult Basic Education programs. 



Dear 



- 2 - 



On November 3, 1966, the 89th Congress passed the Adult Education 
Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-750). Specifically, this Act provided monies 
to the states for an elementary level education program for adults to 
combat the problem of Illiteracy and functional Illiteracy In the U.S. 
The responsibility for providing this educational opportunity for adults 
was placed by Congress directly within the structure of the public 
school system. 

In Indiana, according to the 1960 Census, there are: 

- 1,385,371 (54.3%) adults over age 25 with less than high school 
education. 



Counselors in the public schools have probably had little direct 
training for working with educationally disadvantaged adults, and 
disadvantaged adults have far different counseling needs than school 
youngsters. The emphasis then in this project will be placed upon 
awareness of responsibility for adequately counseling the under-educated 
adults; the understanding of their handicaps, their needs, and 
opportunities. 

The Institute Project will Involve three different sessions for the 
participants: 

1. Pre- Institute Sessions 

2. One week Summer Institute - for 30 applicants 

3. Post-Institute Sessions 

The staff members to be used In this project will all be of 
professional rank within their respective Institutions or recognized 
leaders In the field of adult education or guidance. 

All participants will be reimbursed as Indicated on the application 
forms. If you and/or your colleagues are Interested in participating 
in this program, please return a completed application form by March 3. 



868,323 adults over age 25 with less than 8th grade education. 
123,795 adults over age 25 with less than 5th grade education. 




Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance 
State Department of Public Instructlpn 
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Harch 7, 1967 



To: Dr. Cacavas 

Dr. Pole 
Dr. Somaon 



Dr. Gale 
Dr. Hayes 
Dr. Rlcksecker 



Hr. Whitehead 
Dr. Craddock 



Fr: Joe Hollis, Co-director of Workshop for Counselors in Adult Basic Education 



Re: Organizational Format 



At the last meeting with part of you, the request was made for someone 
to develop an organizational format and share it with the Workshop faculty. 

I agreed to do the preparation and share it for your reactions, aiodifications, 
etc. 



The first prerequisite to any architectural planning is to know for idiat 
one is planning. 1 have taken the following as desired activities to be faci- 
litated by the organizational format: 

- Two blocks of didactic work of aioming 

- Small groups (10 each) to work together in afternoon and 
evenings 

- 3 or 4 kinds of activities in swall groups 

Practicum Counseling Sessions 
Tape review and evaluation Sessions 

Seminar on topics pertaining to Adult Basic Education and 
maybe study and preparation time 

- iHniiMim counseling interviews of 5 with a desired minimum of 8. 

All are to be completed in 4 days Monday through Thursday. 
Recognizing that the "no-shows” will be hi^ 2 to 3 inter- 
views will need to be scheduled per day. 

- Each faculty menber will work a minifflum of two sessions a day 

out of 5 or 6 possible sessions: 2 didactic, practicum, 

tape, seminar, and study. 

- Because of number of counseling spaces, number of tape recorders, 

and need for flexibility in counseling times in order that 
counselees can be obtained (afternoons and evenings), no two 
practicusm should be scheduled at the same time. 

With the above in mind the following format is suggested for aiomings: 

8:30-10:00 Didactic Work - 30 enrol lees 
10:00-10:15 Break 

10:15-11:45 Didactic Work - 30 enrollees 
- Noon - 

In the afternoons and evenings different kinds of format may be con- 
sidered. 1 have outlined three (3) different ones. Please review and give 
me your reactions and preference. 

PUn X 



Based on (1) Three afternoon and evening activities 

Practicum consisting of interviews with 
Educationally Deprived Adults 
Tapes reviewed and evaluated from Practicum 
Seminar on topics pertaining to Adult Basic 
Education 



(2) Three snail groups of 10 enrollees each 

(3) Sane progran Monday through Thursday 

(4) Blocks of tine of 2 hours for each activity 



Group 1 Group 11 



Group III 



1:00-3:00 P.M. Practicun 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Tapes 
7:00-9:00 P.M. Seninar 



Seninar 

Practicun 

Tapes 



Tapes 

Seninar 

Practicun 



Advantages 



Tuo hour blocks in each of three areas 
Ends day at reasonable tine 



disadvantages 

Ho tine for study and tape review 

Travel tine to and fron practicun sessions not recognized 



Plan Y 



Based on (1) Sane as Plan X plus study tine 

(2) Saise as Plan X 

(3) Sane as Plan X 

(4) Blocks of tine of I^e hours for each activity 



Group I Group II 



Group III 



1:00-2:30 P.M. Practicun 
2:30-4:00 P.M. Tapes 
6:30-8:00 P.M. Seninar 
8:00-9:30 P.M. Study 



Tapes 

Practicun 

Study 

Seninar 



Study 

Seninar 

Practicun 

Tapes 



Advantages 



Makes Practicun and Tape sessions in 3 hour blocks 
Provides study and seminar blocks together 
Practicun si^ervised in single blocks of tine 



Disadvantages 

Almost Forces tape sessions in some school idiere practicun occurs 
AlsK>st inpossible to pick up interviews for ”no-shows” 

Shortens interview time 

Plan Z 



Based on (1) 


Same 


as Plan 


(2) 


Same 


as Plan 


(3) 


Same 


as Plan 


(4) 


Sane 


as Plan 
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Group 1 


Group 11 


Group 111 


1:00-2:30 P.M. 


Practlcum 


Sesdnar 


Study 


2:30-4:00 P.M. 


Study 


Tapes 


Practlcum 


6:30-8:00 P.M. 


Tapes 


Practlcum 


Seminar 


8:00-9:30 P.M. 


Seminar 


Study 


Tapes 


Advantages 









Travel tiaie Co and from Practlcum can be arranged 
Can make Practlcum block of time longer on a certain day 
by a given individual if needed 

Disadvantages 

Shorter activity periods than in Plan X 

Hakes Practlcum Professors work every afternoon and evening 
Monday through Thursday 

Please share your reactions with me. 



cc: Mrs. Rose Mary Pattison, Director, ABB, State Department 

Mr. Gerald Quinn, Field Supervisor, Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance, State Department 
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NOTICE 



f f 
• • 



TO: Individuals who attended the Spring Sessions o£ the Institute 

£or Counselors o£ Educationally Disadvantaged Adults. 

FRCDl: Rose Mary Pattison — Director, Adult Basic Education - Division 

o£ Adult Education 

Gerald Quinn — Field Supervisor - Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance 



Confirmation of your registration with indication of which institute 
center you plan to attend has not been received for the Fall Sessions for 
Counselors of Educationally Disadvantaged Adults. 

We have had inquiry to confirm their fall registration by some 
individuals who indicated that they had not yet received the mailing 
regarding the Fall Sessions. 

Since the plan for the Institutes and your original enrollment was 
specifically indicated for both Spring and Fall Sessions, the programs 
for the Fall Sessions are being provided with continuity as follow-up 
to the Spring Sessions and for the participants . 

Please tear off and mail the information indicated below — with or 
without the enclosed registration sheet as needed. 

NOTE: The three dates and locations provide a choice to accommodate 

your time calendar. 



DATE: 

I do J_! 

do not £ f plan to attend the Fall Sessions of the Institute for 

Counselors of Adults. 

NOTE: If yes — please fill out and mail enclosed registration form 

immediately. 

If ^ — please indicate reason as follows: 



SIGNED : 

PRESENT TITLE OR RESPONSIBILITT: 

SCHOOL CORPORATION: 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

MAIL TO: Mrs. Rose Mary Pattison 

Director, Adult Basic Education 
227 State House 
Indianapolis , Indiana 4620A 
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RECRUrriNS 



(Handout Haterlal) 



AGENCIES 


USES AND/OR METHODS 




Social Service Groups 




neighborhood houses 
teen-age canteens 
YNCA 
THCA 

American Friends Service Committee 
Unitarian Service Committee 


These groups may provide class- 
rooms, clinics, recreation 
activities, summer workcamps, 
counseling, meeting rooms, club 
work. 


Beliaious or Church-related Groups 




family circles 
teen-age clubs 
interfaith councils 
ministerial associations 


Such groups may provide class- 
rooms, counseling and guidance, 
recruitment of students for 
literacy classes. 


Ethnic Groups 


Most ethnic groups have local 
or national organizations which 
provide services, sudi as legal 
aid, scholarships, political 
and social leadership. 


Oraanizations Assistlna Minority Groups 




American Civil Liberties Union 
Urban League 

Commissions on Human Relations 
(state or municipal) 

C.O.R.E. 
labor unions 


These provide legal aid, social 
services, public relations. 



Farm Related Groups 



The Grange 
Farmers Union 

Agricultural Extension Service, 
Including homemaking 



These may provide social organi- 
zations, scholarships, political 
leadership, meeting rooms, and 
training programs. 
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RECBU1TIN6 - COM'T. 




Public Agencies 

welfare department 
state employment office 
health department 
vocational rehabilitation bureau 



These provide counseling, 
placement, medical services, 
training, and research on problems 
related to housing and employment. 



Service Clubs 

Kiwanis 

Lions 

Rotary 

Soroptimist 

Altrusa 

Business and Professional 
Women's Club 
Junior League 



Organizations idiich contribute 
financial support, materials, 
and equipment. 




Professional Clubs 

Medical Associations 
(state or municipal) 

Bar Associations 
Educational Associations 
Association of American University 
Women 



Organizations idiich contribute 
financial support, materials, 
and equipment. 




Bus jug ss and Industry 

Comminications Industries 
Insurance Companies 
Travel Agencies 
Chamibers of Comnerce 



Organizations idiich contribute 
financial support, materials, 
and equipment. 




Private Organizations 

Foundations, national or local (for 
names of foundations operating in fields 

related to literacy training, human Organizations idiich contribute 
relations, community development, see: financial support, materials. 

The Fou"dflt!ion Directory . Bussell Sage equipment. 

Foundation, 230 Park Ave., New York 10017) 
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liECRUlTlNG - CON'T. 



AGEMCTKS USES AMD/OR METHODS 





Governmental Agencies 




Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
Department of Labor 
Department of the Interior 
Office of Economic Opportunity 


Organizations Which provide 
technical, educational, infor- 
mational, and advisory services. 


Others 




Public Libraries 
Opportunity Sdiools 
Colleges and Universities 
Community Councils 
PTA'S 

League of Women Voters 
Political Parties 
Police and Fire Departments 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
non-profit comnunity action 
committees 


Organizations Which provide 
technical, education, infor- 
mational, and advisory services. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED BY COUNSELORS ATTENDING INSTITUTES FOR 
COUNSELORS OF EDUCATIONm<T DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 

1. How can we identify recruits for the adult program? 

2. What part should public school counselors play in this program? 

Should there be one or two key people in the community responsible 
for this program? 

3. Which is more important vocational or cultural education? 

4. Can the secondary school counseling staff accept the responsibility 
of adult education and realistically expect to adequately handle 
their present load of counseling secondary school students in addi- 
tion to this? 

5. Are persons trained to counsel with secondary students about adolescent, 
academic, and personal-social concerns capable and qualified to counsel 
adults about basic education problems? 

6. All people here today are interested in this topic. All here are pro- 

very busy. How do we find time in our full day to expand our pro- 
grams to include more work? 

7. Is help, both financial and administrative, available to local school 
corporations for training institutes and to provide for these programs 
for adults? 

8. How can we involve industry? 

9. Should the hi^ school counselor accept the responsibility for institut- 
ing and running this program in a community? 

10. What role should the public school play in adult education? 

11. What relationship will the federal government play in financing adult 
education? 

12. What programs can be made available for the education of adults? 

13. What is the relationship between basic education courses and adult 
education courses which train for the end result being a salable skill? 

14. How can a school system go about recruiting people for adult education? 

15. How does one determine the need in the community, and how do you identify 
"individuals in need" in order to start or implement a program for the 
educationally disadvantaged? 



16. How does one convince people of their need and provide the type of 
encouragement which will cause them to participate? 

17. What do you do with the trainable, educable, adults once they are 
within the adult education program? 

18. How can we help Individuals overcome their Initial reluctance to 

enter a training program, or to admit there Is an educational problem? 
Example: The welfare recipients who may have known no other kind of 

assistance? Or the Individual who doesn't want to expose his deficiency? 

19. What Is the definition of an adult In the adult (basic) education pro- 
gram? 

20. Is there any possibility of obtaining permanent reimbursement for adult 

basic education and other programs for adults who want to attend school? 
This money could be used for babysitting, clothing for presentable 
appearance, etc. Example: Upward bound students In Hammond, Indiana, 

receive weekly allowances. 

21. How do high school counselors encourage adults to use their counseling 
service? Or simply, how do we get them In? How do we sell ourselves 
to them? 

22. Explain the Adult Education Act of 1966, Title III, P.L. 89-750 Includ- 
ing the funding and program application procedures. 

23. Why did these people drop out If the school has nothing to offer them? 

24. How do you get adults to come to classes? 

25. Does charging a fee encourage attendance? 

26. How could we get adult basic educational classes set up? 

27. How can we get conniunlty agencies to refer adults to a program of 
basic education for adults? 
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